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Price-changer Pre-payment Gas Meter. 


The simple price-changing disc has a 
range of from 5 to 47-ft. in the penny 
meter, or 60 to 564 in the shilling type— 
a range which should never need extension. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Declared Calorific Power Increases. 


Hasty conclusions must not be drawn from the fact that 
certain imposing gas companies have raised the calorific 
power they originally declared. Just as easily as, so soon 
after the original declaration, they have done this, through 
its being expedient in current circumstances, so easily will 
they be able again to drop the value should, after a period, 
circumstances warrant it. What has been done proves the 
mobility that the Act confers upon the industry to do, in 
respect of declared calorific value, just what economic con- 
ditions prescribe as the best in individual circumstances ; 
and this is freedom never before possessed, but which scien- 
tific investigation shows does not injure the consumers, but 
must be to their advantage in respect of the price per therm. 
The Gas Light and Coke Company have given notice that 
as from June 15 they will be supplying 500 B.Th.U. gas 
(the pre-war standard) instead of the declared calorific value 
of 475 B.Th.U. The South Metropolitan Gas Company 
are increasing their declaration from 550 to 560 B.Th.U., as 
from June 17. These dates are no doubt governed by the 
time at which the meters are read. The Tottenham Light, 
Heat, and Power Company are, as from 
supply 500 B.Th.U. gas, in lieu of 450 B.Th.U.; 
July 1 the Sheffield Gas Company and the Brighton and 
Hove Company will do the same. 

What is the cause of these changes? After all that has 
been said about lower-grade gas and more therms per ton of 
coal handled, some people will probably jump to the conclu- 
sion that the Companies named—particularly the Gas Light 
and the Tottenham Companies—are retrogressing. They are 
really doing nothing of the kind. They are simply applying 
liberty to circumstances. In the case of the Gas Light 
Company, for example, last year they supplied gas of an 
average quality of 7 B.Th.U. above the 475 B.Th.U. which 
they had declared. The South Metropolitan Company with 
their 550 B.Th.U. gas were working in the last quarter of 
the year with the closer average margin of 4°6 B.Th.U. 
Of course, with existing large gas plants, one must operate 
them to the best advantage in relation to the market values 
of raw materials. We believe that the change in declaration 
in the case of all three Companies is due more to raw mate- 
rials than to anything else. Those who have been follow- 
ing the coal market reports recently have seen that the 
better classes of gas coal have been in considerable demand, 
while the colliery proprietors have been anxious to secure 
buyers for second-class sorts ; and, moreover, there is an ac- 
knowledged improvement in respect of the percentage of in- 
combustibles in coal. All this tends to improve the quan- 
tity and the quality of the coal gas made per ton. That is 
no doubt one cause. Another is that the price of oil is at a 
figure now when, under the therm basis of charging, it pays 
to use it ; for its contribution to the total volume of B.Th.U. 
Is a good set-off to its cost, as a therm can easily be obtained 
per gallon of oil. And those concerns that have had corro- 
Sive troubles in distribution systems and deterioration of 
meter parts have found the protective benefit of increasing 
the quantity of oil used in water-gas making. This is a 
collateral advantage, when it can be secured through the 
heat units of the oil more than paying its price. The oil 
people, however, will note that declared calorific values can 

€ just as readily reduced as increased. 

_ These areconsiderations that haveto be taken into account, 
in connection with current plant conditions, in deliberating 
as to whether or not it is good policy to raise the calorific 





| dition of things. 





power of gas. The declarations, months ago, with the then 
ruling prices for coal and oil, may have been quite correct. 
The same manufacturing plant exists to-day ; but the coal 
and oil situations have changed. The changes, however, 
that have been made in declared values do not by any means 


| betoken a permanent definitive policy on the part of ‘the 


companies concerned. They only show the value of the 
powers of the Gas Regulation Act in so shaping manu- 
facturing policy that the utmost benefit may be .secured 
from whatever may be current economic conditions in respect 
of materials and labour. 


Manchester and Stretford—A Question of Public 
Policy. 
So far Parliament has decided that the Manchester Corpora- 
tion shall part with their newly acquired possession—the 
Stretford gas undertaking and supply area—to the Joint 
Board which the Stretford District Council and neighbour- 
ing authorities are proposing to constitute, in accordance 
with the clause inserted in the Manchester Corporation 
(General Powers) Act of last session, and by which clause 
the Corporation were debarred from parliamentary opposi- 
tion to an attempt this session to deprive them of the under- 


| taking, other than an appearance for their own protection. 
une 30, going to | 
and from | 


We are not particularly concerned as to whether the gas 
supply of the area in question is in the hands of the Cor- 
poration or of a Joint Board; but ona question of policy the 
proceedings last week illustrate a most unsatisfactory con- 
The clause in last year’s Act—it is the 
common type of clause—silenced in Parliament the tongue 
of Manchester ; and yet the matter has been dealt with by 
a Committee of the Lords who had:not the evidence before 
them that the Manchester Corporation gave last session, 
nor any new evidence that they could have adduced in the 
circumstances of to-day, as to their ability to serve the con- 
sumers in the area at a cheaper price than:the Joint Board 
will be able to maintain with what obviously will be their 
more restricted resources. Questions of this kind relate to 
public policy. It is the duty of Parliament to protect the 
public to the utmost of their power, and not to determine on 
a more or less ex parte presentment of facts a question so 
essentially one of public policy as that which is before it in 
this Stretford and District Joint Board Bill. The general 
tenor of the evidence given on behalf of the Bill by Mr. 
W. M. Carr, Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, and Mr. Frank Jones 
was that the Joint Board will be able to supply the area as 
cheaply as Manchester. Mr. Arthur Valon, giving, evidence 
for the Manchester Ship Canal Company, seriously ques- 
tioned that evidence, and showed good grounds for doing so. 
But the important thing is—What has the Manchester 
Corporation to say to the evidence? The Lords Committee 
who have passed the Bill have no notion as.to what Man- 
chester could have said on the point of charges; and so, to 
all intents and purposes, a decision was arrived at solely on 
the professions and vague promises of the promoters of 
the Joint Boardscheme. Thisisallvery unsatisfactory. It 
does not appeal to us as being the right way to arrive at.a 
fair judgment, nor the safest method of effecting the protec- 
tion of ‘the interests of ‘the gas consumers of the district. 
Parliamentary policy sand procedure should be altered to 
allow in a case like this the fullest information on the point 


| to be placed before the tribunal who have to decide. ‘Even- 


tual conditions have to be considered ; and looking-at.even- 
tual conditions in this instance,.a good case could be made 
out for the Manchester gas undertaking being able to supply 
ata cheaper rate than a smaller undertaking, in view of: their 
new works, and the abandonment of ‘the: policy:of utilizing 
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gas profits in aid of the rates. Itis quite true that the price 
of gas per therm in the case of the Stretford gas undertak- 
ing with an independent existence will not remain stationary ; 
nor will that of Manchester. But if called upon to predict 
as to the future in this respect, we should be inclined to 
favour the opportunities of Manchester for reduction rather 
than those of Stretford under a Joint Board. And apart 
from the relative outlook, we are not, to speak frankly, alto- 
gether enamoured of the management of trading undertak- 
ings by Joint Boards, composed of members of different 
authorities. They have not generally proved themselves 
perfect pieces of operating mechanism. 


A Low Basic Price. 


Tue Sheffield Gas Company’s Bill was before a House of 
Commons Committee last week; but the proceedings had 
not gone far when an agreement was arrived at between 
the Company and the opposition, which latter was taking 
its stand more on points than on principles. One of the 
chief features of the Bill was the proposal to adopt (the 
Company are already on the therm basis) a basic price and 
basic dividends on the lines of the plan instituted by the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. The Sheffield Company 
introduced their Bill with a basic price of 9d., which would 
have been 2d. lower than that of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company. But prior to the Bill coming before the 
Committee, the Company had brought this down to 8d. ; 
and, after the opening of the proceedings, they agreed to shed 
another 1d.—making the basic price 7d. per therm. The 
Company have hada high reputation as suppliers of gas at a 
cheap rate ; but the 7d. per therm to-day is alow figure. The 
beauty of the basic price, however, is that no matter how 
much higher the price per therm is to the consumers, it will 
not alter the basic rate of dividend of 5 p.ct. on the existing 
capital stocks, nor the rates of dividend (not exceeding 7 p.ct.) 
at which new issues of capital are made. The detrimental 
effect of such a low basic price is that it defers the time 
when the holders of capital can hope to realize an addition to 
the basic dividend, narrows the opportunities for doing so, 
and must act as a drag upon the appreciation of the market 
values of the stocks. However, after the end of 1923 the 
price can be subject to revision by the Board of Trade; and 
revision may be up or down. Thus the period between 
now and then will be, so to speak, a trial one. Of course, 
the Company know their own business and position better 
than anyone else; and the low 7d. per therm as the basic 
price was a matter of agreement. Still, it is 2d. lower than 
when the Company introduced their Bill. But Counsel for 
the Company pointed to the view of the Directors that it 
is better to work to a close price, even if a little to the 
disadvantage of the Company, in order to secure the sym- 
pathy and goodwill of the consumers, than to stick out for a 
higher price. Another provision that has been accepted is 
that the Company shall charge all consumers at the same 
price per therm; but this provision does not apply to gas 
supplied for public lighting, or to gas sold under special 
contract to any consumer whose consumption amounts to 
or exceeds 500 therms a year. This only represents (say) 
100,000 c.ft. a year; but frankly we do not like these limi- 
tations to trading freedom in a city like Sheffield, with the 
Corporation, who were heading the opposition, charging 
what they like for electrical energy for power, heating, and 
cooking. Other points in the agreement were that £50,000 
of the old reserve fund is to be taken to the new reserve 
fund, and the remainder to the special purposes fund. No 
further contribution is to be made to the latter fund until 
after 1925, except to restore the amount of money removed 
from it. The clause providing for increased borrowing 
powers was withdrawn; and the carry-forward was limited 
to the equivalent amount of one year’s dividend. There 
were a few amendments on other comparatively minor 
points. 


Coal and Coke Quality and Fuel Consumption 
on Gas-Works. 


Tue lessons contained in the paper that Mr. J. S. Thorman 
read. before the London and Southern Junior Association 
last Friday cannot be too often, nor too strongly, empha- 
sized, as it is only by repetition that reformation in respect 
of the subjects dealt with will spread completely through 
the industry. The value of what the author had to say— 
and he said it very plainly and cogently—is all the greater 





because it is based upon experience, as derived from the 
practices at the Bow Common works of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company. Coal is not only fundamental to all gas- 
works processes, primary and secondary, but it may be, and 
is, the base of much uneconomy, unavoidable in some cases 
through circumstances, but in others due to more or less 
negligence. Mr. Thorman urges that the time has come 
when the question of the quality of coal in relation to gas 
operations should be seriously considered; and the paper is 
composed of good cause as to why this should be. He sub- 
mits that coals should be valued in these days on a test of 
their quality rather than by their colliery name (which is a 
point that Mr. G. M. Gill was also making quite recently), 
in view of the fact that coals from the same mine vary con- 
siderably physically and qualitatively. Though the water, 
ash, and volatile matter in coal can be ascertained in simple 
manner, and though the gas industry buys several million 
tons of coal a year, it is strange that comparatively few un- 
dertakings systematically test coal deliveries, and buy coal 
that physically and chemically comes up to the standards 
that are, having regard to all economic conditions, the best 
suited to their purpose. It is quite evident that Mr. Thor- 
man is not prepared wholly to blame the colliery proprietors 
for the supply of indifferent coal to gas undertakings, which 
coal imposes its uneconomy upon the primary product, the 
fuel accounts, the quality of coke, and the quantity and 
quality of the other secondary products. He indicts for this 
condition of things the apathy of many gas engineers in 
accepting, without protest or complaint, coals that do not 
reach the standard that they should. If the quality is low, 
then the price should be correspondingly low; and no one 
can object to this—not even the sellers. It therefore de- 
volves upon gas engineers to insist on coal being delivered 
of the quality bargained for. That is right. But for some 
years past, the gas engineer has been the victim of circum- 
stances. He has had to take what he could get ; and even 
now, in order to secure coal at the lowest possible figure, 
large spot purchases are made, without any opportunity of 
instituting a test. In the circumstances, one has to be a 
little speculative ; but certainly all coal purchased under 
contract should be of specified quality in respect of ash, 
water, and volatile matter. 

The gas industry is now considerably more than a hundred 
years old; and every gas undertaking has been buying and 
using coal from the date of its birth. Yet what do we find? 
Many of them have not to-day the facilities on their works 
for making simple tests of the quality of the coal delivered. 
It is received and carbonized; and only the products can 
show whether or not it is up to the quality it should be. 
Even then there is all the doubt that comes from an inade- 
quate control of carbonizing conditions, in respect of suitable 
and uniform temperatures, size of coal, and consistency of 
charges. This should all be changed if the gas-works 
manager wishes to leave his conventional bad mode of pro- 
cedure, and to realize higher efficiency and economy. Mr. 
Thorman is ingenious. He shows how by means of the coal- 
conveyor he is able to take a continuous sample of the coal 
that is being delivered. Representative sampling of coal has 
always been a difficulty; and where there is a specification 
of quality, and testing proceeds, the fairness of the sampling 
is often a matter of contention. Those who read the de- 
scription of the method of continuous sampling at Bow 
Common will say that it is about as fair as it can be—at 
any rate, it has the merit that the human factor has no part 
in it. The coal so sampled is tested for water, ash, and 
volatile matter. The method of testing for ash is simple 
and inexpensive, and can be adopted on any gas-works. It 
is described and illustrated in detail in the paper. 

Of course, the ash content of a coal does not necessarily 
bear any direct proportion to the volatile content. The 
author has tested coal with an ash content of 12 to 14 p.ct. 
which contains 30 p.ct. of volatile matter; and from that 
coal 70 therms of gas have been produced. But this fact 
does not lessen the importance of a low ash percentage, not- 
withstanding a good volatile matter content ; and he hopes 
that in the near future 6 p.ct. will not be exceeded. If there 
was complete assurance of this, the gas engineer would con- 
sider himself comfortably well-off in this respect. But there 
is no question that it depends now, in an important measure, 
upon the gas industry to insist upon a better condition of 
things in respect of ash. The time is opportune. The coal 
strike and the conditions generally existing in the coal ine 
dustry make it so; and colliery owners are not averse from 
doing their part in meeting the wishes of their customers, 
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A little more resolute pushing from these might make a still 
greater difference. Mr. Thorman shows reasons why gas 
undertakings should do this, and should get in this regard 
what they require. There is the quality of coke; and we 
know the difficulty there was of disposing of coke of lower 
ash content in times past when coal was cheap and plentiful. 
Coal is getting cheaper ; and it is vital that the quality of 
coke should be of the highest possible in order to meet the 
competition. The ash in coke is higher than in the original 
coal. It occupies room in furnaces; and it causes clinker 
and excessive ash for removal, both of which involve labour 
and expense. Coke containing a high percentage of ash 
must compare unfavourably with other fuel unless there is 
a corresponding reduction in the price. The efforts of those 
who are trying to create a larger market for coke will be 
rendered the easier if the quality is improved. There can 
be strong concurrence with the view that, rather than have 
to reduce the price of coke owing to high ash content, it 
should be an object of the gas engineer to maintain its value 
as high as possible by carbonizing coal of low ash content, 
especially as the cost of gas per therm is so dependent upon 
the revenue from coke. There is also the economy to be 
effected in the gas-works own fuel account. With a reduc- 
tion (say) of 33 p.ct.in the ash content of the coke, its value 
would be enhanced for feeding the producers for carbonizing 
purposes, and for the making of water gas. The economy 
is too obvious to need any emphasis beyond the bald state- 
ment of the fact. Speaking of heating for carbonizing pur- 
poses, consideration was given by the author to generator 
practices, and he briefly referred to the respective merits and 
disadvantages of outside producers in comparison with those 
incorporated in the retort-settings. There is apparent a 
distinct leaning in favour of the latter ; but the main point, 
following the underlying object of the paper throughout, is 
the question of the saving of fuel and preventing waste. 
Some engineers who bye-pass details in which there is to be 
found economy have little idea as to the amount of waste 
there is through neglect of the pan coke, and supervision of 
the producers to ensure regular volume and quality of pro- 
ducer gas. Yet it is such details that supply the evidence 
of good management. At Mr. Thorman’s works the pan 
coke and breeze is separated from the clinker ; and this has 
shown that the pan fuel contains between 50 and 60 p.ct. of 
combustible matter. That is a quantity of fuel that no 
manager with an eye to economy would sacrifice. At Bow 
Common, it is thrown back into the furnaces; and in this 
way the coke made for sale has been increased by } cwt. 
per ton of coal carbonized. 

The theme of greater heat efficiency and fuel economy 
continues in the latter part of the paper; but it can be only 
lightly touched upon here, though there is no abatement in 
the interest derived from the author's suggestion and method 
of treatment. Especially is this the case in respect of the 
references to the production of further economy by a better 
interchange of the heat of the waste gases with the secondary 
air. In many cases the heat transfer from the one to the 
other is most indifferent. This also has a sensible bearing 
upon the question of fuel economy ; seeing that the increase 
in the temperature of the secondary air augments the tem- 
perature in the combustion chamber. In this connection, 
the baffle type of regenerators are most inefficient. Tests 
made by Mr. Thorman at Bow Common only show a heat 
transfer from the waste gases to the secondary air of about 
60 p.ct. This is poor. The tubular arrangement is better. 
But the tubes are made of fireclay, which has low con- 
ductivity; and therefore Mr. Thorman suggests the use of 
carborundum, Seeing that this is credited with a con- 
ductivity seven times, and a strength ten times, that of fire- 
clay, the tubes could be made thinner, and these should be 
highly effective. Further use could be made of the heat of 
the waste gases by heating the primary air; and, keeping 
up the flow of suggestion, Mr. Thorman proposes that the 
heated primary air might be passed over water in the ash- 
pan, which would result in the formation of water gas in 
the producer gas, thus increasing its heating value. The 
combustion chambers and their working came under review. 
ere, again, there can be inefficiency and loss if there is 
hot proper control, and regular temperatures are secured. 
The author advocates the daily use of pyrometers to ensure 
this. The importance of good-conditioned retort-fittings in 
helping to attain maximum efficiency is insisted upon; and 
there is incidental reference here to the Congdon pipes. In 
these he sees both advantages and disadvantages, but the 

tter do not appear to be insurmountable. The effect of 











proper charges and the importance of securing thorough 
carbonization were other points. 

Perhaps we ought briefly to dwell on this last-named point, 
as there is a practical lesson in it. Mr. Thorman holds that 
a mistake is being made in not a few cases in attempting to 
reduce the cost of wages by increasing the throughput of 
the retorts and the make per retort-house, inasmuch as this 
practice means a loss of valuable therms per ton of coal. 
When the stage in carbonizing is reached at which the gas 
has practically no illuminating power, its calorific value 
is only reduced by some 25 p.ct.; and the rate of pro- 
duction is lessened by some 40 p.ct. of the average. These 
facts Dr. Schilling showed some time ago, as will be seen 
by a chart accompanying the paper. The author has made 
similar experiments from the period when the charge was 
apparently burnt-off. The results are interesting and 
confirmatory of what Dr. Schilling found. Mr. Thorman’s 
calorific readings were taken every quarter of an hour after 
the gas had practically no illuminating value. At the first 
quarter-of-an-hour test, the gas had a calorific value of 
493 B.Th.U.; and one-and-a-half hours’ later it still had 
a calorific value of 285 B.Th.U., which is not much below 
the value of well-made blue water gas. The analysis of 
the gas made half an hour after the tests started is well 
worth study. It shows a high percentage of H, (65*7) and 
CH, (22°8), CO 7 p.ct., and low inerts. The therms obtained 
per ton are increased by about 6 p.ct. by retaining the gas 
which is being evolved for half an hour after illuminating 
value has practically disappeared. Supposing that 6 p.ct. is 
equal to 4 therms per ton of coal—selling at 1s. per therm, 
what are the costs on the other side, in the loss of higher 
production by earlier re-charging, expenditure of heat, and 
all the items that are involved in the suspension of charging 
for the additional period? What too of the further deprecia- 
tion of the coke for domestic purposes? We are not saying 
Mr. Thorman is not right. The case he makes is a good one 
in this respect so far as it goes. But economic considerations 
suggest it should be carried further to make it complete. 

There is so much in the paper which is pertinent to this 
very, big subject of coal and fuel in gas-works operations 
that it is only possible to take a more or less superficial view 
of it in this editorial reference. But from the initial stage 
of coal purchase to the final process in its utilization, the 
keynote of the paper is “ Efficiency.” And from the initial 
stage to the final issue, the author proves that many works 
do show a considerable amount of inefficiency, which could 
be removed with very material advantage. 





Sulphate Plant Effluent. 

The question of the disposal of effluent from sulphate of 
ammonia plant has for years been a matter of difficulty and of 
contention with local authorities. An inquiry is now being made 
into the matter by the National Gas Council; and it is desirable 
that they should have information as to whether an undertaking 
has had any difficulty (a) in inducing the local authority to permit 
the effluent to flow into their sewers, or (b) on account of river 
pollution. If there is any other information that is relevant to 
the matter, it would also be very useful. Another point is that in 
some cases ammoniacal liquor has to be run to waste. In such 
instances, it would be helpful to give information as to the method 
adopted to dispose of the crude ammoniacal liquor without 
causing a nuisance. May we impress upon the members of the 
National Gas Council the importance of sending prompt answers 
to the official inquiries ? 





Builders and Gas Literature. 


The Managing Director of a large building firm told us the 
other day that month by month he regularly receives from some 
source a supply of literature giving particulars of electric appli- 
ances. Sometimes the literature deals with electric lighting, and 
various modes of application. At other times, it treats of electric 
heaters, cookers, water-heaters, and motors. When a client asks 
for an opinion as to what he should use, the Managing-Director 
of the building firm says he can turn to the latest information 
as to electric applications. But he never receives similar 
literature from the gas interests; and when his advice is sought 
as to any gas application, to get the latest information, prices, 
&c., he has to take the circuitous course of getting into com- 
munication with the local gas offices. He does not see why he 
should put himself to that trouble, if a client does not specify gas, 
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This gentleman is certainly harbouring the opinion that in busi- 
ness methods the gas industry are “ miles” behind the electricity 
industry. It was no use arguing to the contrary; for the one 
answer was: “I am speaking from personal experience as a 
builder, and I get more voluntary information from the electrical 
people.” 


The Ambassador. 


At the Bradford confererice of the B.C.G.A., Mr. Harold E. 
Bloor read a paper, of which we give a résumé in later columns, 
and which is commended to the attention of the managements of 
all gas undertakings. His subject was service to the consumers ; 
and the paper shows some very practical notions as to what 
should be done. He starts off with a question: ‘‘ What is the 
essential condition to the maintenance of the gas industry’s 
present business, and its ultimate extension to the much larger 
dimensions to which it.is felt it should attain?” Now any re- 
sponsible gas manager who sits down, ponders that question, puts 
into black and white his views, and then acts upon them will be 
doing a real service to his undertaking—now and hereafter. The 
initial answer that Mr. Bloor gives to his own question is: “ It is 
public confidence in the desire to deal fairly with consumers of 
gas, and to give them better and even cheaper service.” Having 
arrived at that conclusion, no good whatever will come from it 
without a plan of campaign, and action upon it, to establish that 
public confidence. Mr. Bloor shows what he has done in this 
respect. He has by investigation come to the conclusion that 
there is more destruction of public confidence in gas through the 
consumer’s own doings and omissions than from any other cause. 
Consumer’s neglect is the principal thing that has to be counter- 
acted; and yet one does not want to get any consumer’s back up 
by accusing him of neglect. What Mr. Bloor has done has been 
to appoint not a canvasser or inspector, but a man who can call 
on consumers, inquire whether they are satisfied, and if possible 
inspect their fittings ; and yet a man capable of doing there and 
then any jobs in the way of adjustment and small repairs, while 
reporting larger defects to the office. This man, Mr. Bloor calls 
an “ambassador” for the Company; and his appointment and 
work have proved to have been sound policy. Systematic opera- 
tion of this kind must create satisfaction, and keep away discon- 
tent. It will be seen that Mr. Bloor touches upon the contentious 
subjects of calorific power per cubic foot, and the rental that, 
in the circumstances of the times, should be charged for gas 
appliances. 


Oil Fuel and Cheaper Coal. 


With all the satisfaction that was derived from the use of oil 
fuel last year when coal could not be obtained, the cheapening of 
the price of the latter has caused a large return to solid fuel, to 
the disadvantage of the liquid variety. The ‘ Petroleum Times” 
reports that the use of the latter is steadily on the decline ; andit 
is admitted that, with coal at its present price, it is impossible for 
oil fuel to be profitably utilized, except for very special purposes. 
It is by our contemporary reluctantly admitted that nothing but 
a wholesale break-up of present prices will cause oil fuel to oust 
coal for industrial purposes in this country. On the one hand, 
we are too near the coal-fields; on the other, we are too far re- 
moved from the centres of heavy oil production. 


Carbon Monoxide in London Gas. 

The Public Control Committee of the London County Coun- 
cil have reported on the subject of carbon monoxide in London 
gas; and they show that, with one exception only, the percentage 
has never since 1912 exceeded the 20 p.ct. advised by Dr. Hal- 
dane. That exception was in the case of the Commercial Gas 
Company, and away back in 1912. The figures are reproduced in 
our news columns, and are worth examination. 


Gas Coal Position. 

The ebullition of inquiry and purchase of gas coals for 
abroad has died down somewhat; and now we are told that for 
better class coals the position is easier. This especially applies 
to Durham and Northumberland. For early delivery there are 
good orders still to complete; but beyond this the orders are not 
so prolific. Of course, there is a little danger in too much pub- 
licity as to pressure for any particular coals, as this may divert 
inquiry to other quarters without any reference to the one that is 


said to be feeling the pressure most. The purchase of the higher 
grade fuels, it is now said, is spreading to other industries,-which 
find that railway carriage is no more for good class coals than for 
the inferior qualities. To make the latter more tempting, they 
should be brought down in price so that railway carriage leaves 
a difference (having regard to quality) in their favour. Two or 
three areas report that there is no rush to settle contracts for 
gas coal, and that open market buying is still proceeding. With 
“summer time” in operation and power requirements much 
below the normal, gas coal requirements are slackening ; and so 
gas undertakings can consider the position rather more leisurely. 
It is not likely that the American strike of coal miners against 
wage reductions will influence the markets here to any consider- 
able extent, unless it makes a transient heavier demand from 
abroad. The report states that in the United States 6000 coal 
mines are now idle; and over half-a-million men are on strike. It 
is called a “ titanic ” struggle; but in the strike here last year we 
had something like a million workers out. Of course, mechani- 
cal cutting is more the vogue in America than here; and it is 
estimated that the daily loss of production there will amount to 
about 1,200,000 tons. 


The Engineering Lock-Ont. 


At the moment the position in connection with the engineer- 
ing lock-out is critical and very grave. It is not confined now to 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union, who with a finished fool- 
hardiness appear to be courting a general lock-out in the engi- 
neering trades. The unions associated with the Federation of 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades, the National Federation of 
General Workers, the National Union of Foundry Workers, the 
Amalgamated Moulders and Kindred Industries Trades Union, 
aud the United Operative Spindle and Flyer Makers Trade and 
Friendly Society—comprising some fifty unions—have received 
notice from the Engineering and the National Employers’ Fede- 
ration to the effect that, having refused to agree to a memoran- 
dum which provides for the maintenance of theright of employers 
to exercise managerial functions in their establishments, the 
Federation have decided that as from stopping-time to-morrow, 
it is not possible to give employment to the members of the 
unions concerned. The mediators have been very busy during 
the past week, seeking for an acceptable “ formula” for negotia- 
tion; but hope has risen and fallen with monotonous regularity. 








A High-Pressure Gasholder. 


The Southern Counties Gas Company, of Los Angeles (Cal.), 
have just installed at the extreme end of a 35-mile transmission 
line what is said to be an entirely new type of vertical high- 
pressure storage tank, the idea of which has been developed by 
two of their Engineers—Mr. M. R. Thompson and A. F. Bridge. 
Gas was turned into this new holder last January, since which 
time it has been an essential part of the Company’s equipment 
for the distribution of natural gas, and has given perfectly satis- 
factory service during a period of unusually heavy demand. It is 
explained by Mr. Clyde H. Potter, in the “‘Gas-Age Record,” that 
the function of the holder, which has a capacity of one day’s 
supply in ordinary weather, is to fill itself with gas from the 
transmission line during the “ off-peak” periods, and when the 
pressure on the extreme end of the line builds-up beyond what is 
required in the distribution system, and to deliver it into the dis- 
tributing system during the hours of heavy demand, when the 
pressure on the transmission line drops to that needed in the dis- 
tributing mains. Thetank then discharges the stored gas, and so 
prevents a further drop in pressure. All this is done entirely 
automatically, and the services of an operator and compressing 
machinery are not required. The holder is 55 ft. in diameter 
and 72 ft. high, and has a capacity of 107,000 c.ft. at 31 lbs. The 
storage tank has no moving parts, and consists simply of an air- 
tight chamber 35 ft. high and a superimposed water-tank, which is 
open at the top. The lower, or gas, chamber is initially filled with 
water; and when gas is admitted to it from the transmission 
main, the water is displaced, and forced through connecting 
pipes into the water-tank above. When the water is completely 
displaced, the lower chamber is filled with gas, where it is stored 
under pressure equal to the static head of water. The reverse 
operation, of course, occurs when the stored gas is withdrawn. 
Pressure regulators shut-oft the supply when the holder is full, 
and govern the outlet pressure. 


a 





Next Friday afternoon, April 7, there is to be a visit of the 
London and Southern District Junior Gas Association to the 
gas-mantle works in Garratt Lane, Wandsworth, of the Volker 
Lighting Corporation, a constituent company of Lighting 
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PERSONAL, 


Mr. JouN Parry HuGues, rental clerk for 45 years in the ser- 
vice of the department, was, at a meeting of the Birmingham Gas 
Committee on Monday of last week, presented, on his retirement, 
by the Lord Mayor (Alderman David Davis) with a framed illu- 
minated address, expressing appreciation of his loyal service. 
Mr. Hughes was appointed a junior clerk in the department in 
July, 1876; and during his long service he has held many positions 
at the head offices. He has carried out his duties in an eminently 
satisfactory manner ; and it was with regret that the Committee 
learned that, owing to the state of his health, he had been com- 
pelled to give-up his work. 

We understand that the Directors of Moore’s Gas Generator 
Syndicate, Ltd., of No. 1, Upper Woburn Place, W.C., have in- 
vited Mr. T. SETTLE, of Leeds, to act for them in the capacity of 
Consulting Engineer, to assist in sales, supervision, and repre- 
sentation; and that Mr. Settle has agreed to co-operate his ser- 
vices with those of Mr. Samuel Moore, the inventor of the Moore 
gas-generator and process. 


Readers of the “ JournaL ” in the Midlands will be pleased to 
learn that Mr. Sipney A. ScrIvENER has, after an absence of five 
years in the general engineering business, again returned to work 
in connection with our industry. He has accepted an appoint- 
ment to represent the Midland Coal, Coke, and Iron Co., Ltd., 
of Apedale, Newcastle, Staffs, in co-operation with Mr. Withers. 

Congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. J. S. INEson, of Ventnor, who 
last week celebrated their Golden Wedding; the happy event 
being marked by them by the giving of a dinner, at which were 
present the Directors, staff, and employees of the Ventnor Gas 
and Water Company. In the course of the evening, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ineson were presented with a silver tray, suitably inscribed, 
as a memento of the occasion, and as a mark of esteem, from 
the employees. Mr. J. D. Hester (Assistant Manager) made 
the presentation, and, referring to Mr. Ineson’s 38 years’ con- 
nection with the works, said a close bond existed between him 
and the employees. Mr. Ineson feelingly returned thanks for the 
handsome gift, which he said had come as a complete surprise to 
his wife and himself. Mr. Victor Middleton (the Chairman of the 
Company) declared it would be impossible to find anyone more 
devoted and successful in the management of the affairs of the 
undertaking than Mr. Ineson had been. When the time came 
that Mr. Ineson felt he could no longer continue his work (which 
they trusted would be long delayed), they hoped he would be able 
to retire knowing that he had laid a sound foundation for the 
Company, and erected upon a solid and enduring foundation a 
good relationship between the Company, their employees, and 
the town to which they owed such essential duties. 


OBITUARY. 


The death has occurred at Quarndon, near Derby, of Mr. 
WitxiaM Mitwaro Ricuarpson, who was for a number of years 
a Director of the Derby Gas Light and Coke Company. He had 


reached the ripe age of 83 years, and was one of Derby’s best- 
known citizens. 














Gas-Fired Vitreous Enamel Furnaces. 


Mr. Horace H. Clark, of Chicago, has been giving in the pages 
of the “ American Gas Journal” some comparative figures on the 
operation of a gas-heated furnace for firing vitreous enamel ware 
and one using coal as fuel. These figures show that, for the same 
period of time and doing the same work, the cost per hour with 
the gas-furnace was 4oc. less than the coal-furnace. In addition, 
production was trebled, and rejections from imperfect firing elimi- 
nated. The average cost of city gas of 550 B.Th.U. was goc. per 
tooo c.ft.; and this, as already stated, proved cheaper than coal 
at $4 per ton. Still cheaper costs can be obtained if the flue gases 
from the gas-furnace (which are absolutely clean) are used in 
waste-heat boilers. He makes reference to one particular type 
of furnace in use by various vitreous enamelling factories. There 
1s a working chamber 4 ft. wide by 10 ft. long by 30 in. high, 
occupying a floor space only 7 ft. wide by 13 ft. long,and is heated 
by ten surface combustion gas-burners, five on each side. The 
design of the gas-burning equipment is such that the exact amount 
of air necessary for combustion is automatically drawn through 
inspirators, so that the gas-pipe is the only one required, and the 
entire furnace is controlled with one valve. Combination auto- 
matic and hand control is provided, so that exact temperatures 
are maintained. This type of gas-fired furnace can be brought 
from cold to a working temperature of 1800° Fahr. in 45 minutes. 
Or if the operator is firing cast-iron ware at 1400° Fabr., and 
wishes to change to steel at 1800°, this alteration in furnace tem- 
perature can be made in five minutes. To start a coal-fired 
muffle-furnace, and bring it from cold to working temperature 


requires at least a day; and to change from 1400° to 1800° Fahr., 
needs several hours. 


oo 
— 





Chemistry of Combustion.—In the foot-note to the review of 
the book on this subject in the “ JournaL ” for March 22 (p. 6s9), 


an error appeared as to the price of the work. Instead of 2s. 6d., 
it should be 4s. net. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Amona those who are adherents of the new joint authority 

electricity supply schemes, it has come as a painful shock—after 

the promise of the Government that the Electricity Supply, Bill, 

which is to.amend the deficiencies of the 

principal Act, should be non-contentious 

in character—that opposition has rolled- 

up in such strength that the Government thought fit to postpone 

proceeding with the measure until this week, in order to give op- 

portunity for “conversations.” There is much in the measure 

to arouse opposition; and it is a pity the Government should 

have attempted to hoodwink those concerned by suggesting the 

contrary. The electricity industry is divided against itself in the 

matter, and so is its Press; and when an industry is not unani- 

mous, then it cannot be expected that other people. will be in 

harmony over the same question. “Is there any electrical man,” 

asks “ Electrical Industries,” “ who really believes that the joint 

electricity authority as defined in any scheme yet put forward is 
the best body to which the future of electricity: supply. should be 
confided?” That is a pointed question ; but it is rather late in the 
day to putit. It should have been put when the original mistake 
was made. Then many in the electricity industry jumped at ac- 

ceptance; but time has modified their views. Our contemporary 
is also prophetic. ‘ If the Bill goes through in its present form,” 
it remarks, ‘‘ the people who are now the most ardent supporters 
will be the first to complain of the disappointing rate of electrical 
advance.” The “ Electrical Review,” on the other hand, tries to 
stir up its readers to support the Bill. It warns those who wish 
to see it passed into law that it may suffer a similar fate to 
its predecessors, unless they take vigorous measures to indicate 
their wishes to the Government and both Houses of Parliament. 
The big opposition vote in the Lords on second reading has 
shaken the confidence of our contemporary; and it makes a dis- 
play of puerility in the sentence: “The opponents to the Bill 
we believe include some of the London Electricity Supply Com- 
panies, and, of course, the gas interests.” The “ of course’ shows 
pettishness. We suppose the “Review” does not know that 
many men of industrial and financial eminence are opposed in 
grim earnest to this huge piece of speculation that the Govern- 
ment propose shall be indulged in by authorities with very loose 
aad creaky joints. It urges the opponents to consider where 
their policy will lead them. The opponents—they are not only 
electricity companies—have been doing something equally logical ; 
they have been considering where the policy of joint authorities 
and big electricity stations and long transmission lines will lead 
them, and how much all this will stereotype the electrical future. 
They fail to see the riches at the end, which they declare are 
altogether chimerical. 


The Opposition. 


Our contemporary earnestly hopes that 
all who are interested not only in the 
development of the electrical industry, 
but in the public welfare, will take such action as shall unmis- 
takably demonstrate to Parliament that the Bill must be passed 
this session at all costs. Curiously enough, many of the oppo- 
nents believe they are acting in the interests of the electrical 
industry and in those of the public welfare by opposing the mea- 
sure; and we are of opinion they are right. It is true the London 
County Council are supporting the Bill, and that the Conference 
of Local Authorities owning Electricity Undertakings in London 
and the Home Counties is doing the same. The County Council 
are obviously working for the premier position in electricity supply 
in London, so that we do not place much weight upon their action. 
The Council, too, is the body that in this matter wags the “ Con- 
ference” tail. The London Companies, generally speaking, are 
not supporting the Bill; and the provincial local authorities seem 
largely apathetic. London is no doubt highly important in poli- 
tical questions referring to the whole country ; but London is not 
Great Britain. Speaking of the London Companies, it is noticed 
that Mr. J. B. Braithwaite, the Chairman of the City of London 
Electric Light Company, said at the recent meeting that the Bill 
in its present shape contains clauses which, in the opinion of the 
Directors, require considerable modification to render the mea- 
sure effective. Sir Harry Renwick is Chairman of the County of 
London Electric Supply Company, Ltd.; and he was at one time 
strongly opposed to the Bill. Now he has made a half turn the 
other way. He thinks the new Bill will be useful, and will assist 
the electricity industry to develop, though he admits that the 
clauses dealing with finance will be the subject of much diseus- 
sion, and possibly amendment. What has happened to help to 
bring about the conversion of Sir Harry? Looking round, we 
can find nothing other than that the consent of the Electricity 
Commissioners has been given to the construction of the Com- 
pany’s capital station at Barking; and this initiates the generation 
reorganization scheme for London. By the supporters of the 
Bill, sight is not lost of the possibility of an early dissolution of 
Parliament. 


Mixed Views. 


Mr. Justice Bailhache and a special jury 
have had before them a claim by Messrs. 
Glicksten and Co. for £10,000 in respect 
of three insurance policies, The action 
was the outcome of the huge timber fire at Stratford last August, 


What was the 
Cause? 





the total loss in connection with which is valued at £672,c00—the 
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policies covering some £600,000. The claim was against the 
State Assurance Company, Ltd., though several companies are 
concerned in the issue of the action. The defence was an allega- 
tion that the fire was caused by civil commotion and riot—an 
exceptional risk in the policies; but Sir John Simon, K.C., stated 
that it was suggested that “the fire was caused by an electric 
wire fusing in the roof of a shed. The roof and not the timber 
was first set alight; and this disproved at once that the blaze 
originated from the acts of a lurking miscreant.” We have no 
knowledge as to whether or not this suggestion is true; and, so far 
as the newspaper reports inform us, there does not seem to have 
been any specific evidence on the point. What the jury had to 
say was whether or not the fire was caused by incendiaries; and 
they replied in the negative. They also said that at the time the 
fire broke out, there was no riot. What, then, was the cause? 
Is there some truth in the fused wire suggestion? His Lordship 
pointed out that it was an extraordinary coincidence that upon 
the very morning of the riot an electric wire should have fused ; 
but coincidences are not unknown things. 


Some of our electrical contemporaries 
A Wire Fusion and a have recently been trying to induce elec- 
Tragedy. tricity suppliers to utilize the carbon 
monoxide bogey to assist in advancing 
electrical interests. Their choice of assistance is not creditable, 
and recommendation to electricity undertakings to use it is not 
over-scrupulous. Some years ago there was the Nottingham 
catastrophe, and one at Blaydon-on-Tyne, in connection with 
which it was proved that highly poisonous and explosive gases are 
given off from the insulation of cables when fusing occurs. We 
now read in an evening paper of a tragedy on the Dutch West 
India liner Venezuela. Two passengers—girls of 13 and 18 years 
of age—were found suffocated in a cabin. The report states that 
they died from the effects of fumes, which, it is suggested, were 
generated by the fusing of an electric wire. Several members of 
the crew were also found unconscious; but they recovered. Of 
course, much as our electrical friends would like to attribute this 
to town gas, it can be confidently stated that the Venezuela has 
not, nor ever had, a supply on board. Even those electrical men 
who allow their imaginations to run far outside the bounds of 
common sense will hardly dare to suggest that, by some mysterious 
means, gas leaking from a gas-main on land was wafted across the 
sea, and found its way into the cabin where the tragedy occurred. 
In the same paper which reported this occurrence, another para- 
graph states that passengers on a Metropolitan tramcar had an 
exciting midnight experience. The car was passing along Lord- 
ship Lane, Tottenham, when an electric wire fused, and set alight 
the roof, which was seriously damaged before the flames could be 
extinguished. 


What we believe is to be the final elec- 
tric salesmen conference for the present 
session has been held. The conferences 
have been highly successful in point of 
numbers attending and in the interest shown. The conference 
on this occasion was specially directed to showrooms—their or- 
ganization and management. The discussion was opened by 
Mr. A. C. Bostel, of Croydon. Occasionally we pass an electric 
showroom at Croydon, which is situated not far from that of the 
Gas Company; and we feel sure that Mr. Bostel would not com- 
mend that electric showroom as an illustration of the model place 
and organization that he advocatedinhis paper. He is of opinion 
that every undertaking should have a showroom in which to de- 
monstrate the uses to which electricity can be put, although he 
appreciates the difficulties there are in municipal undertakings 
entering into trading of this kind in competition with local trades- 
men. But there ought to be ways and means of solving the pro- 
blem with mutual benefit to all engaged in the business of selling 
electricity and electric appliances. One of the strange things 
about many showrooms—this is true of both gas and electricity 
—is that, though they are intended to induce purchase, they are 
about the best possible places to repel purchase. They are often 
poorly equipped, the collection of apparatus is shoddy, and the 
assistants are quite at a loss to give definite information. People 
go to showrooms to ask for information ; and they are sent away 
unsatisfied. Mr. Bostel speaks of these points; but he has high 
ideals and artistic ideas as to what showrooms should be like. 
Showrooms should be pleasing, attractive places, and not mere 
storerooms. The windows should face main thoroughfares; and 
in those windows pieces of apparatus should be exhibited so that 
each one stands-out with an individuality of its own—not 
mixed up with a lot of incidentals to the wireman’s art. The 
display should be varied, and frequently changed. A few table 
standard lamps with pretty shades add to the effect. When the 
showroom is closed, the windows should still be illuminated till 
(say) 11 o’clock at night. There should be scrupulous cleanliness 
and tidiness. Outside the showroom windows, 500-watt gasfilled 
lamps should be fixed, to demonstrate their value to shopkeepers. 
An illuminated sign (the wording of which can be altered readily) 
should be a feature. The inside window lighting should be ar- 
ranged on different systems, so that each may be easily switched 
on. One arrangement should illustrate semi-direct lighting, 
another ceiling lighting, and another should show the value of 
scientifically designed reflectors. Consumers’ accounts should be 
paid at the showroom, and the consumers should pass through it 


Showrooms and 
Salesmen. 











to the place where payment is received. There should be a power 
section, with various machines ready to be put into action. If 
possible, there should be a hall, for talks and demonstrations, 
with seating accommodation for 200 to 300 people. 


The paper included much that bore upon 

Girls or Young Men. management and staff selection; and in 
this connection Mr. Bostel raised the 

interesting question as to whether girls or young men make the 
best showroom assistants. He favours the former. Personality, 
appearance, and dress, he says, should be the main features in 
selecting a staff; and he has found that girls with these charac- 
teristics can be trained in this work, and make ideal assistants, 
They have, he holds, greater intuition in judging people than 
young men of the same age, once they are initiated into the work, 
and show ability in grasping the technicalities required. For 
selling domestic appliances, they are far more efficient than young 
men. The subject is a very delicate one. We will not attempt 
to take sides. But really we see no reason why, with parity in 
cerebral acuity and common sense, there should not be equality 
between the sexes in such work as this. In the discussion, two 
of the speakers referred to the subject. One said he had not seen 
a single good saleswoman for electrical appliances; but he had 
seen a lot of failures. The other ventured the opinion that sales- 
women are not a great success for this business. Of course, it 
depends largely upon individual experience how one’s judg. 
ment in such a matter becomes fashioned. In making a choice, 
one should be guided by what the public prefers. Do the 
customers generally prefer to deal with a man or a girl when 
visiting a showroom? That is a question for decision, which 
should not be arrived at on one’s personal likes or dislikes in the 
matter. We are glad to see that Mr. Bostel emphasized the 
point that showroom assistants should be properly trained in the 
technicalities of the business, so that they can give rational 
answers to questions, and be capable of making recommendation 
in accordance with the needs of the customer. Another point 
(with which we thoroughly agree, as we have advocated the same 
thing in connection with the gas business) is that inspectors and 
other employees who come into contact with consumers should 


- be encouraged to acquire technical knowledge of electrical uses, 


so as to be able to advise consumers who take advantage of their 
presence in the house to make inquiries of them. 


— 


RADIAL RISE-AND-FALL PENDANT. 








There are many things that go to make a good gas-fitting; and 
they are to be found in some new patterns of silk-shade pendants 
which are being marketed by Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, & Co., 
Ltd., of Farringdon Road. Good quality, good appearance, and 
reasonable price are the claims to consideration made by them— 
points that appeal to both gas suppliers and gas consumers. 

On a visit to the firm’s show- 


rooms, the attention of the writer 

Ga was specially attracted by one of 
¥ this series of pendants of the radial 
rise-and-fall type, which should 


prove particularly popular among 
gas undertakings and local fittings 
suppliers; for, with the housing 
schemes at present afoot, and 
those in contemplation, there is 
certainly large scope for an adjust- 
able fitting having wide variation 
in length, which can be easily in- 
stalled, and dressed in detail to 
suit the taste and fancy of the pur- 
chaser. Of simple and pleasing 
design, the fitting is made through- 
out of solid-drawn brass tube rein- 
forced, so far as the radial arm is 
concerned, by an inner tube or 
liner of the same material; and the 
ball-joints and cocks have been 
thoroughly tested. The inverted 
burner is controlled from an easily 
accessible ‘“ bow-harp” below, 
though not immediately under- 
neath, it. This harp also offers a 
ready means of adjusting the posi- 
tion of the pendant. The pendant 
will take a 19-in. brass-mounted 
silk shade, which renders it ex- 
tremely suitable for a dining-room ; 
while, on the other hand, the 
balance weight can be adjusted to accommodate the smallest, 
lightest, and daintiest of trimmings, when the pendant is applied 
to purposes for which such are required. With the best silk used 
for the shades, a great range of colour is afforded, to secure hat- 
mony with the surroundings. In addition to the shade variations 
to suit colour schemes, the fittings are supplied in three finishes— 
polished brass, steel bronzed, and oxidized copper, which, of 
course, increases their adaptability to circumstances. 
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A GOOD RESULT FROM AN EXHIBITION AT LEEDS. 


Tue accompanying photograph shows the stand that the Leeds Corporation Gas Department had at the 
Inter-Allied Exhibition which was held in that city from March 4 to 18. 


The policy of the Department is on every possible occasion to bring before the public the many important 
uses of gas; and this policy proves highly successful, as the Engineer and General Manager (Mr. C. S. 


Shapley) is able to demonstrate by the figures we have obtained from him. 


During the run of the Inter- 


Allied Exhibition the following orders were secured : 


Cookers. . 246 
RPE Tr Sree ERR Ee eae en ee ame, 
UNNI: <9.) 252)= Hirai pe ces or cats Me er ie rece 
5a. OS Ee a a tS 3 
SN ego Ke ko ae ey ah wise 8 4 
NE ACS a Ream 90 ei Me te a 5 
ID 3 ga ae eo kg ee 22 
Hot-plates, grillers,&c. . . ...2.2.. = =¥3 





Ce gig tg ee SO NE ae 4 
ces ei 
Firelighters gl tet LS tee ge Farag 
Shadowlees barnes... 5 0 eo tl ee et 
ee ee ee os 
Miscellaneous (surrounds, lighters, &c.). . . 28 
New maintenance orders. ..... .- 265 
Total . 784 


We heartily congratulate the Department upon the success of their enterprise. 

















GAS IN THE MODERN HOME. 


A Harrods Display. 





the huge premises of Messrs. Harrods, Ltd., in Brompton Road, 
isa Modern Homes Exhibition, wherein, besides the setting-out 
of artistic yet inexpensive furnishing schemes, this enterprising 
firm have gone a big step further by focussing particular atten- 
tion on those labour-saving devices which inventive genius has 
contrived for the minimizing of household drudgery. Messrs. 
Harrods have long enjoyed a reputation as one of the “ live” 


stores in London; and they fully recognize th t ibilities | 
9 Say tenognen Be ek pee | number of inquiries, we are assured by Messrs. Harrods, who 


of gas as an aid to the lessening oflabour. They seeits many ad- 
vantages for cooking, heating, and hot-water supply, and so look 
upon it as a very big asset in present-day homes. This being the 
case, one is not surprised to find, as an important part of the ex- 
hibition referred to, a comprehensive display of tke latest types 
of apparatus for the application of gas to its manifold purposes. 
For the arrangement of this, it is evident that some very amicable 
understanding must have been arrived at between Messrs. 
Harrods and the Gas Light and Coke Company; and what has 
been accomplished in this instance would appear to offer a sug- 
gestion for similar close co-operation in other directions between 
gas companies and the retailers of apparatus. 

Glancing at the exhibits, it is realized that they include every- 
thing for the all-gas home; and interest is greatly stimulated by 
the practical cookery demonstrations that are given every day by 
one of the staff of the Women’s Advisory Section of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company. 

_ The selection of apparatus has been well made ; and everything 
is displayed in such a manner that it can be easily seen and 
examined, For demonstration purposes, there is a Sugg’s “* Rane- 
lagh cooker, with Larkin hotplate. Other patterns on view in- 
clude Wright’s “ Compact” cooker, and “ Cabinet” combined 
sage: and cooker ; a Davis combination set of gas-cooker, gas- 

te, and hot-water circulator and a No. 118 cooker on legs; two 





and a “ Mentor ” gas-cooker, on legs, with a glass window in the 
Oven door, so that the progress of the cooking inside can be seen. 
tee there are for all purposes, from the drawing-room to the 
ra toom; some of the most popular designs of the Radiation 
a the Parkinson Stove Company, and Messrs. R. & A. Main 
ith C been chosen for the exhibit. An “ Imperial ” built-in fire, 
handsome surround is shown; and, in operation, a Wilsons 





| and a Davis “ Garba” heater. 
| a Potterton “ Victor” boiler and a new “ Victor ” complete appa- 


: : _ | ratus in rectangular form (to meet situations in which compact- 
Amonc the principal features of attraction at the present time in | 


and Mathiesons “ Sunbeam ” fire fitted into an ordinary coal grate, 
Hot water is well represented by 


ness is of importance), in addition to the Davis circulator already 
mentioned ; and for bathroom and lavatory purposes, by a variety 
of Ewart geysers—including one fitted with a fixed shower, 
arranged to project over the bath. Among the miscellaneous 
goods are a Davis “ Burn-All” refuse destructor, a ‘“ Sentry” 
coke-boiler, a gas-heated copper, a Stott ham-boiler with auto- 
matic cut-off, and one of the same firm’s well-known governors in 
action, gas irons, toasters, and a gas coke-fire lighter. 

That the result of all this enterprise has been a remarkable 


point out that they are prepared to do business on the hire-pur- 
chase system, in order to make it easier for gas consumers to 
purchase really good apparatus. Messrs. Harrods are to be 
congratulated upon what they have done in this matter, as also 
are the Gas Light and Coke Company upon their broad-minded 
attitude in thus, though limited in their area of supply, closely 
co-operating with a firm having dealings all over the country. 








Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association.—The Association 
will hold their spring meeting at Leighton Buzzard on April 26, 
when the President (Mr. H. C. Ruggl@® will give his address, and 
a paper will be read by Mr. S. Moore on “ The Carbonization of 
Coal in Gas-Generators.” Luncheon will be provided on the in- 
vitation of the Chairman and Directors of the Leighton Buzzard 
Gas Company, and the annual dinner of the Association will take 
place at the Swan Hotel inthe evening. Arrangements have been 
made for members to visit the Davis Gas-Stove Company’s Dia- 
mond Foundry at Luton on the following day, to be followed by 
a motor drive, if the weather is favourable. 


Lectures on Coal at Sheffield.—The Department of Fuel 


Technology of the University of Sheffield have arranged a course 
styl 2 | of five lectures on “ Coal,” to be given in the Mappin Hall of the 
yles of Richmond’s “ Bungalow ” cooker ; a “ Utility " hotplate ; | 


Applied Science Department, St. George’s Square, on successive 


| Thursdays at 5.30 p.m., beginning on April 27. The fee is 12s 6d. 


for the course, with a reduction of 20 p.ct. to anyone purchasing 
six or more tickets. Dr. Marie Stopes will deal with the constitu- 
tion of coal; Mr. F. S. Sinnatt, M.Sc. (Tech.), with the prepara- 
tion of coal for the market; Dr. R. Lessing, with the carbuniza- 
tion of coal; Mr. M. Wynter Blyth, B.Sc. (London), with crude 
benzole; and Prof. J. W. Cobb, B.Sc,, with ammonia from coal, 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR 
GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Business Meeting. 


There was a meeting of the Association last Friday evening, at 
the Westminster Technical Institute—Mr. F. A. Frost, of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company (the President), in the chair. 


The PRESIDENT, in opening the proceedings, said they had the 
pleasure that evening of the company of Mr. J. S. Thorman, 
Engineer of the Bow Common works of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company. Some of those present might remember having met 
Mr. Thorman some time ago when the Association visited the 
Beckton Gas-Works. Now he had been good enough to come 
down to give them an address upon carbonizing matters. The 
subject was one of ever-increasing importance, having regard 
to the more equitable basis on which gas was now being sold. 
Whatever the declared value of the gas to be supplied might be, 
it was incumbent on those having charge of the carbonizing 
plant to see that the figure was not appreciably exceeded, because 
anything above the declared value was a monetary loss to the 
undertaking ; while, on the other hand, any deficiency might be 
attended by equally troublesome results to those concerned. 

Mr. THorMan then gave his address, entitled “‘ Some Carboniz- 
ing Notes,” which, with a report of the discussion, will be found 
OD pp. 27-33. 

Mr. D. C. Cross, proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Thorman, congratulated him upon the high efficiency that he had 
attained in his retort-house. 

Mr. F. J. PEaARcE seconded the vote, which was passed with 
acclamation. 


Annual Dinner and Concert. 


On the following evening, at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, the 
members of the Association and their ladies assembled in large 
numbers to take part in what has now become quite an impor- 
tant feature of each session’s programme—the annual dinner and 
concert. Last Saturday’s was the ninth of the series of these 
functions ; and none of those that have preceded it has been more 
enjoyable or successful in every way. For this, acknowledgment 
is due to the unflagging energy of the Hon. Secretary (Mr. George 
Winslow) and to the Stewards (Mr. A. Broadbent, Mr. J. Hewett, 
and Mr. L. W. Worth), as well as to the speakers and artistes. 

The Presipent (Mr. F. A. Frost) occupied the chair, and he 
was well supported by the other officers, and a number of distin- 
guished visitors—including Mr. T. Hardie (Chief Engineer of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, and President of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers), Mr. G. M. Gill (Chief Engineer of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company), Mr. S. Lacey (Distributing Engi- 
neer to the Gas Light and Coke Company), Mr. A. H. Seabrook, 
and Mr. W. Payne (Engineer of the Bankside Works of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company). The Loyal Toast having been 
honoured at the call of the President, 


Mr. G. M. Girt proposed “The Association,” remarking that he 
had for a long time noticed with a good deal of admiration how well 
the Association did its work. There were good papers and lectures, 
and interesting visits to works. It was an Association that set an 
example to others; for the members were real workers. Visiting 
works and listening to papers gave new ideas; and when people's 
brains became fertile with new ideas, they became of greater use to the 
undertakings they served. Thus an Association like theirs was of as 
much use to the various undertakings as it was to the members. 

Mr, D. C. Cross (Senior Vice-President), in response, said they felt 
it a great bonour to have with them so many patrons. He believed 
they had a name for being the premier Junior Gas Association of the 
British Isles. Certainly they had the largest number of members. 
But this position they could not hope to maintain unless they were 
helped by their seniors—help which, he was happy to say, was un- 
stintingly afforded them. The session's programme had been an ex- 
cellent one, thanks largely to their patrons. 

Mr. W. Grocono, submitting “The Visitors,” coupled with the 
toast the names of Mr. Hardie and Mr. Seabrook. He said that lately, 
when visiting the works of which Mr. Hardie was lately in charge, he 
heard on every side that Mr. Hardie was a “good chap.” They were 
pleased to have him with them that night because he was a “good 
chap.” Asto Mr. Seabrook, they would all remember the excellent 
paper which he recently ga’ em. 

The PresIDENT remarked that this was the first occasion on which 
they had had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Hardie at any of their func- 
tions; but before long they hoped to have his consent to become a 
patron of the Association. They would also look forward to having 
him at one of their ordinary meetings in the near future. 

Mr, T. Harpig, responding, said it was a great pleasure to the 
visitors to participate in so enjoyable an evening. The gas industry 
was still very much alive; and they need have no fear for the future. 
In fact, he would assert that the gas industry was in a more live 
condition to day than ever before. He did not think there had ever 
been so many ideas forthcoming—not only from within the industry 
itself, but from men outside as well—for the improved carrying-on of 
their work. The industry was obliged to these outside men; for it 
welcomed help from any quarter. He hoped soon to have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting the members again. 

Mr. A. H. SzaBrook, referring to bis recent paper, said their Asso- 
ciation were the first to discuss a question that was evidently going to 
be of far more importance in the future—that of co-operative working 
between gas and electricity. Technical men might talk about these 
thiogs—however desirable they might be—until they were “ black in 
the face ;” but they still had to wait for the man with the money 


behind him before they could put their schemes into execution. This 
difficulty was being overcome; and he thought that a big movement 
would be seen shortly in the direction of combined gas and electricity 
undertakings. There were between 800 and rooo places in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland in which there was a gas-works but no elec- 
tricity concern. A number of these places could only secure an elec- 
tricity supply by combination with the gas-works already existing 
there. The great reduction in cost to be effected by such co-operation 
would result in the price of both gas and electricity being very much 
lower than would otherwise be the case. He was glad the matter was 
originally discussed before their Association, because in the districts 
to which he referred the gas man was “ the man in possession.’’ Only 
by the goodwill of the gas industry could the electricity undertakings 
be hitched-on as proposed. He felt they would be interested to know 
that something was coming from that discussion, and that the Associa- 
tion might take to themselves the credit of leading public opinion in 
this direction. 

Mr. F, J. Pearce proposed ‘‘ The President,’’ and made allusion to 
the excellent manner in which he had carried out his duties. Mr. 
Frost, in reply, declared that, whatever he might have done for the 
Association, the Association had done very much more for him. Mr. 
S. B. CHANDLER submitted ‘*The Secretary and the Treasurer,” to 
which Mr. G. Winstow and Mr. A, BroaDBENT responded. Mention 
was made of the fact that, after seven years of hard work as Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Winslow was giving up the position to take up office 
as Vice President. The toast of ‘‘ The Press” was proposed by Mr. 
E, G, Stewart. 


—_—— 


CLEANING BLAST-FURNACE GAS. 


The Halberg-Beth Process. 

At a meeting of the Barrow and District Association of Engi- 
neers, on Friday evening, March 10, Mr. W. F. CLEMENT, of 
Barrow, read a paper illustrated by diagrams and lantern slides 
on “ The Cleaning of Blast-Furnace Gas and Its Utility.” 


Among other processes to which the author referred was the 
Halberg-Beth plant, of which Fraser & Chalmers Engineering 
Works are the licensees and manufacturers in Great Britain. 
The dust-laden blast-furnace gas is filtered through a cotton fabric 
of close texture, with a raised surface of nap on oneside. A very 
high degree of purity is thus obtained. The filter fabric is made 
up into bags open at the bottom for the entrance of dirty gas, and 
closed and supported by a steel cap at the top. Should any of 
the bags be ruptured or destroyed, the uncleaned gas would at 
once be detected through the inspection glasses provided on each 
compartment outlet. Twelve of these bags, each 1o ft. long by 
8 in. in. diameter, are placed in a steel-plate compartment pro- 
vided with valves for isolation, and doors for inspection and re- 
pairs. Twenty of these compartments arranged in a double row 
form a standard filter unit, having a normal capacity of a million 
cubic feet of gas per hour measured at normal temperature and 
pressure. Any smaller number can, however, be used if a filter 
unit of smaller capacity is required. The dust which adheres to 
the inside of the bags would, of course, soon render the material 
impervious were it not periodically removed; and for this pur- 
pose a shaking device is provided, the dust removal being facili- 
tated by a reversal of the gas current and special features in the 
design of the bags. Each of the twenty compartments is, in turn, 
subjected to this bag-cleaning process, the whole operation being 
automatic, continuous, and recurring every seven minutes. 

The twelve bags in each compartment are hung from a light 
steel frame supported by a bolt passing through a gas-tight gland 
in the top plate, and connected to the shaking mechanism. This 
latter is installed on the top plate of the filter compartment, and 
is of simple design. During the bag-cleaning operation, it gives 
a series of vertical shakes to the bag-supporting frame, at the 
same time operating a valve which admits hot clean gas under 
slight pressure to the filter compartment. This gas, passing in 
through the bags, carries the dust adhering to the inner surface 
into a dust chamber under the filter compartments, whence it is 
removed by a screw conveyor into dust hoppers. These are ar- 
ranged for direct gravity discharge into railway wagons; the 
hoppers being emptied five or six times daily. 

The pressure required to force the gas through the bags is sup- 
plied by fans. The highest temperature at which the gas can 
safely be passed through the filter bags is about 100° C.; and it 
is thus necessary in the majority of cases to instal some form of 
cooling plant through which the hot gas from the furnace dust 
catcher is passed before it enters the filter plant proper. It is 
also important, in order that damp bags may be avoided, that 
the gas passing through the bags should be at a temperature well 
above that of saturation; and, when the gas contains much 
moisture, it is considered advisable to instal a preheater by which 
the temperature of the gas coming from the coolers is raised 5° to 

10° C. before passing into the filter compartment. Theclean gas 
leaves the plant at a temperature of about 80° C.; and at a pres- 
sure suitable for immediate use for boiler or stove firing. For 
use in gas-engines, however, it is necessary to reduce the tem- 
perature of the gas to about 20° C.; and for this purpose a final 
cooler employing water is supplied. The water is not in any 
way contaminated, and is afterwards suitable for any industrial 
purpose. The gas passes. from the final cooler to a final drier, 
consisting of a steel shell with wooden grids. This removes the 
suspended moisture from the gas, giving for use in the engines 








a cool, clean, dry gas, which reduces to a minimum trouble from 
pre-ignition, fouling of gas-ways, and excessive wear of cylinders, 
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SOME CARBONIZING NOTES. 


By J. S. Tuorman, of the Bow Common Works of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company- 


|A Paper read before the London and Southern District Junior Gas 
Association, March 31, 1922.] 


The author wishes to express his indebtedness to Mr. T. 


Hardie, the Chief Engineer of the Gas Light and Coke Company, | 


for his approval of this paper being read to the London and 
Southern District Junior Gas Association. He realizes that the 


subject may be considered somewhat hackneyed, but hopes to | 


raise some interesting points for discussion. 


The first, and possibly the main, point in considering carboniz- 
ing is the question of coal. During the war, and especially the 
latter period and afterwards, gas engineers had of necessity to be 
more or less content with any coal which was allocated to them; 
and no doubt the cleaning of coal at collieries was almost dis- 
continued. Unfortunately for the gas and other industries, the 
colliery companies until recently have continued to supply coals 
with which is mixed too high a proportion of foreign material. 
Now that the coal trade is being carried on again on a commer- 
cial basis, with the law of supply and demand applying, the ques- 
tion of quality must be seriously considered. 

It bas been the custom to value gas coals according to the 
name of the colliery from which the coals are sold; and in pre- 
war days the name was more or less a guarantee of its oul. 
This is not necessarily the case to-day. Coals should be valued 
in these days on the test of their quality rather than by their 
colliery name. The test of the water, ash, and volatile matter in 
coals, which can so simply be ascertained, is a valuable guide to 
their quality. The inerts in coal are, of course, water, ash, and 
inert gases (including combined water) in the volatile content. 
The author has found considerable variation in the inerts in the 
volatile content of coals, generally due to the variation in the per- 
centage of CO, and the combined water content. Are colliery 
owners to be altogether blamed for their apparent indifference to 
the quality of the coals supplied to the gas industry? Is it not 
possibly due to apathy on the part of gas engineers—hardened 
as they have been by their experience during the war period—in 
accepting, without effective complaint, coals of indifferent quality ? 
If the quality is low, the price must be low in proportion. It is 
due to their directors that engineers insist upon collieries deliver- 
ing the goods up to the quality purchased. 


A Simple ARRANGEMENT FOR SAMPLING COAL. 
Representative sampling of coal appears a difficult matter; 
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Diagram 1.—Coal Sampling Arrangement. 


| and this difficulty always gives the seller an excuse for supplying 

coals of an inferior quality. Until this is satisfactorily overcome, 

| the engineer is unable to prove the quality of the coals he is buy- 
| ing. Coal testing is useless unless the sample is representa- 
| tive of the bulk. The author has gone very carefully into this 

matter, and has instituted at his works a simple arrangement for 
sampling coal which could in many works be adopted in principle. 
All coal is received by rail. The trucks are tipped by means of 
a hydraulic ram into a hopper, at the bottom of which are the 
crushers feeding into the elevator. This delivers the coal on to 
| a horizontal distributing conveyor running the length of the 
retort-house over the coal-bunkers. 

As will be seen from diagram 1, part of one side of the horizon- 
tal track of the distributing conveyor, about 12 in. in length, has 
| been cut away and an adjustable side fitted, which can be drawn 

out when samples are taken. A proportion of the coal, as it 























Diagram 2.—Smali Furnace for Testing Ash in Coal in Bulk Samples. 


is carried along the conveyor, is thus continually pushed out 
of this opening and falls through a shoot direct into a combined 
crusher and sampler, supplied by the Sturtevant Engineering 
Company, in which 5, 10, or 20 p.ct. is retained as a sample. The 
bulk of the coal passes through the crusher and back to the ele- 
vator ; the proportion retained being governed by adjustment. 
Originally a hole was cut in the bottom of the horizontal track 
for sampling; but it was found that coal thus sampled was not 
quite representative, containing too high a percentage of fine. 
With the side sampling arrangement, coal is found to be ab- 
solutely representative of the bulk. About 3 cwt. of coal per 
truck is pushed off the conveyor into the Sturtevant crusher and 
proportional sampler. These sampling arrangements have been 
thoroughly approved by colliery representatives. Coals thus 
sampled are tested for water, volatile matter, and ash. 

The author has recently installed at his works a very simple 
and practical method of testing coals in bulk for ash. This 
method is shown in diagram 2. A portion of retort, 4 ft. by 24 in. 
by 14 in., has been set in a small outside furnace, direct-fired by 
breeze; the primary air being heated by the wastegases. A fire- 
clay shelf or division is placed horizontally, in order that two 
samples can be tested at one time. 28 lbs. of coal which has 
passed through the ordinary crusher is dried and weighed for 
moisture and placed in the retort. A metal shield is fixed over 
the retort as a door, through which there is a small hole for ob- 
servation and admission of airfor combustion. The temperature 
on the outside of the retort is to00° C.. The inside of the retort 
is connected to a chimney to draw air through the retort. The 
coal ignites, and complete combustion is effected in about 
eight hours, after which the ash is cooled and weighed. This 
method of testing for ash gives most constant results. It is 
simple in operation and inexpensive. The fuel consumption is 
almost negligible, as the combustion of the coal and coke main- 
tains the heat of the retort. 

The ash content of coals does not necessarily bear a direct 
proportion to their volatile content. The author has recently had 
considerable experience with coals having an ash content of from 
12 to 14 p.ct., which have had over 30 p.ct. of volatiles, and from 
which over 70 therms per ton of coal have been produced. He 
wishes to emphasize the importance of selecting coals of low ash 
content, and hopes that in the near future 6 p.ct. will not be 
exceeded. Washed coals should be considered when selecting 
coals of low ash content for the production of good coke. Coal- 
washing plants generally installed in collieries to-day are so, effi- 
cient that ash can be reduced to 3 p.ct.; and, if well drained, 
water should not exceed 5 p.ct. Of course, such coals should be 
purchased on a definite water basis, with an allowance for excess 
over 2 to 3 p.ct. Washed slack is generally available at moderate 
prices ; and it is well known that excellent carbonizing results are 
obtained in coke-ovens with such coal. Oven coke is of necessity 
of high quality, as it is used almost entirely in steel production, 
for which purpose an ash content of 10 p.ct. is considered 
excessive. 

Coke AND CLINKER. 


The great residual asset is coke, and the period in which there 
has been a ready sale for coke has passed. To-day we are feel- 
ing the effect of the keenest competition of cheap coals‘in the 
fuel market, and it is vital that the quality of coke should be the 
highest possible so as to meet this competition. In these days of 
necessary economy, large industrial consumers are purchasing 
fuel on its calorific value. As this becomes more general, coke 

containing over 10 p.ct. of ash will compare very unfavourably in 
| value unless there is a corresponding reduction in price. Rather 
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than having to reduce the price of coke owing to its high ash 
content, it must be the object of gas engineers to maintain the 
value of coke as high as possible, by carbonizing coals of low 
ash content, especially as the cost of gas is so dependent on the 
coke return; and our object is undoubtedly to supply cheaper gas. 
Then, again, a gas company is generally the largest consumer of 
its own coke as a fuel. Companies making 25 to 30 p.ct. of water 
gas consume in their retort-house furnaces, their water-gas plant, 
and their works boilers about 50 p.ct. of the total coke and breeze 
made per ton. If the ash content of the coke and breeze were 
reduced by 33 p.ct.—say, for instance, from 15 to 10 p.ct.—a 
great saving would be effected, combined with an increased out- 
put of gas trom water-gas plants. Every ton of coke saved is 
another ton of coke sold. Regular sampling and testing ot all 
coals received, and bringing concerted pressure to bear on the 
collieries to clean coal more caretully and select the most suit- 
able for gas production, is the best means of improving the 
quality ot coke made for sale and use on gas-works. 

Under the heading of coals, a few points should be mentioned 
as to coking qualities. Coals vary in this respect, and possibly 
sufficient attention has not been paid to this quality. Provided 
a coal gives a high volatile figure and gas yield, the structure of 
the coke is apt to be overlooked. Both in coke-handling plants 
and the storing of coke, unless it is of good structure, heavy 
financial loss is sustained in having to sell as breeze a consider- 
able proportion of coke at probably less than half the price. 

Before leaving the subject of coals, reference must be made to 
a further important point which should be taken into considera- 
tion when valuing coals. This is the question of the fusion tem- 
perature of the ash of coals, which is greatly dependent on the 
constituents of the ash. It the fusion point is low, ash melts 
during combustion and seals up the bottom of the retort fur- 
naces; thus impeding the passage of primary air and the gener- 
ation of producer gas, which resuits in an immediate drop in heats 
and a loss of therms. Again, ashes which have iused into a solid 
lump, when cooled, are very hard to cut out. This is particularly 
noticeable when the coke from coals of low ash-fusion point is 
used in the oil-gas plant, where the labour eutailed in cuttung out 
strongly tused clinker is very heavy. Owing to the extra time 
thus taken, the gas-making period is reduced, and consequently 
the output of the plant much affected. The author understands 
that American engineers pay great attention to the chemical 
constitution and the fusion temperature of ash in selecting coals. 

Dr. Schilling has investigated this question thoroughly, and has 
proved that the greater the proportion of calcium, ferric, and 
magnesium oxide 1n the ash, as compared with silicon and alumi- 
nium oxides, the lower the temperature of tusion point, and vice 
versa. Itis well known to gas engineers that fuels from coals 
having the same ash content behave entirely differently in the 
retort furnaces and oil gas gcnerators—some giving considerable 
clinker trouble and others being quite satisfactory. This is en- 
tirely due to variation of the constituents of the ash and its 
varying tusion temperature. There is scope for considerable in- 
vestigation on this subject which does not appear to have been 
seriousiy considered 1n this country. 

The toliowing is a typical analysis of ash in coal: 
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In considering generators, the chief point in the author’s mind 
has been the minimum consumption ot fuel. There is much to 
recommend outside generators. A large grate area can be pro- 
vided, and, by saturating the air with steam, the temperature of 
the generator can be kept so low that the formation of clinker is 
avoided, and ashes can be removed by means of a plough and a 
revolving grate; labour charges thereby being reduced to a mini- 
mum. lhe disadvantages of this type of generator are that the 
sensible heat of the hot coke from the retorts is lost, as it is not 
practicable to convey hot coke to outside generators, and that the 
cost of installation, with the necessary dust-cleaning plant, to- 
gether with brick-lined mains to convey the producer gas, is very 
high. The old type of producer built immediately beneath the 
setting is still the most general to-day. Its popularity is proba- 
bly due to the fact that, on account ot its enclosed position, radia- 
tion losses are reduced to a minimum; and the possibility of 
using hot fuel fed by gravity into the producer further increases 
its efficiency. 

Many engineers favour step grates to-day, owing to their sim- 
plicity of construction and low cost of maintenance. With this 
type of generator, the grate area per ton of coal carbonized by 
the generator per 24 hours should be at least 1°5 sq. ft. In the 
author’s works, the grate area per ton of coal carbonized per 
generator per 24 hours is 0'5 sq.ft., which is rather on the low 
side, Generators in many works are too shallow and difficult to 
fill, which is frequently the cause of a low quality producer gas 
owing to the incomplete reduction to CO. 

The height of tuel-bed necessary for complete reduction to CO 
varies with the quality of the fuel used. Small fuel requires less 
than coarse loose fuel, The theoretical heights are: 1-in. coke, 
30 in.; 1}-in. coke, 45 in.; 2-in. coke, 72 in. As the fuel used in 


bed should be at least 6 ft., allowing, in addition, ample margin 
for the reduction in depth of fuel between filling of fires. 

In the case of shallow generators the necessity of filling the 
fires to their utmost capacity cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
Although every engineer realizes the importance of this, it must 
be remembered that filling shallow fires is one of the most difficult 
tasks in the retort-house, and is one which stokers are apt 
most to neglect if they are not continually watched. In con- 
nection with filling of producers, stress must be laid on the 
importance of timing the cleaning, so that they are fed with 
hot fuel immediately after cleaning; the depth of fuel being 
much reduced by the removal of clinker and ashes. It has been 
found that frequent inspection of the fires within half-an-hour 
of filling has resulted in better working and a better quality of 
producer gas. As the stokers realize that neglect in this direction 
will be severely dealt with, it is a rare occurrence to find a badly- 
filled fire. The following diagram (No. 3) illustrates these points, 
and requires no further explanation. I need not refer to the fact 
that tight feeder doors are an absolute necessity. 












































Diagram 3.—Nos. 1 and 2 Indicate the Result of Systematic and 
Proper Attention. Nos. 3 and 4 Indicate the Result of 
Faulty Attention to the Fires. 


The question of fuel removed from the generators when clean- 
ing fires must be seriously looked into; and it is surprising what 
waste can occur in this direction. At the Bow Common works, 
after some observation, it was decided to separate pan coke and 
breeze from the large clinker. As clinker is removed from a 
generator, the fuel-bed falls; and before the fire can again be 
clinkered, this fuel, consisting of coke, breeze, and ashes, has to 
be removed. Upon examination this pan fuel, after the removal 
of large clinkers, was found to contain 50 to 60 p.ct. of com- 
bustible matter. It was decided, therefore, to throw the whole of 
it back into the furnace through the feeder door, through a speci- 
ally designed dome-shaped shoot. It was rather a long throw, 
but the firemen have soon become expert at it. After cleaning a 
generator, the fuel-bed is low ; and this pan fuel prevents a rush 
of primary air, while adding to the fuel in the furnace—making 
good use of combustible material which otherwise would have had 
to be handled again. The fire is filled with hot fuel from the 
retorts as soon as the pan fuel has been thrown back. This 
method has increased the coke made for sale by } cwt. per ton of 
coal carbonized, and the fuel removed from the retort-house with 
the ash has been thus effectively reduced to 1 p.ct., obviating the 
necessity for an ash-washing plant, the installation of which was 
under consideration. 

Heat INTERCHANGE, 


The interchange of heat between the waste gases of a setting 
and the incoming secondary air is in many cases most indifferent. 
This has an important bearing on fuel consumption, as it must be 
remembered that, within certain limits, the temperature of the 
combustion chamber is increased 1° C. for every 2° C. increase 
in the temperature of the secondary air. By increasing the tem- 
perature of the secondary air to the maximum a great saving iu 
fuel can be effected. In many works with the baffle type of re- 
generator the secondary air flue runs parallel to the waste-gas 
flue, the interchange taking place on one side only through a fire- 
brick. This system is most inefficient. At the Bow Common 
works, with this design of regeneration, the temperature of the 
secondary air has been taken, and has been found seldom to 
exceed 600° C., whereas the waste gases at this point have a tem- 
perature of 1000°C. The tubular arrangement of heating secon- 
dary air is far more efficient. By this means the secondary air 
passes through a fireclay tube in the waste-gas flue; the inter- 
change of heat taking place on all sides. The heat conductivity 





retort-settings is generally of the larger size, the depth of the fuel- 





of fireclay, however, is low ; and though this fact is claimed as a 
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advantage in so far as preventing radiation from a setting, it is a 
decided disadvantage when it comes to a question of interchange 
of heat. 

It is rare to find a refractory material which is a good con- 
ductor of heat. Carborundum, however, appears to possess this 
quality, and should therefore be seriously considered. It is 
claimed for carborundum that its conductivity is seven times 
that of fireclay, and its strength ten times. Therefore, a car- 
borundum tube for heat interchange could be made much thinner, 
while still retaining the same strength as an ordinary fireclay 
tube; and the efficiency of heat interchange could be increased 
to the maximum. It is claimed that carborundum will with- 
stand, without any expansion, contraction or fusion, temperatures 
up to 1800° C., and it is undoubtedly a very high-class refractory. 
It is too costly for general use; but for special purposes as re- 
ferred to, its cost should be more than repaid in saving fuel. 

Further heat could be extracted from waste gases by making 
use of them to preheat the primary air to (say) 600°C. By passing 
the primary air at this temperature over water in the ash-pan, a 
rapid evaporation would take place, resulting in the formation of 
water gas in the producer gas, thus increasing its heating value, 
and stimulating the demand for secondary air, with a consequent 
saving of fuel. 

Before leaving the important subject of heat interchange, refer- 
ence must be made to the efficient method generally adopted in 
coke-oven installations. Two flues are provided of very generous 
area, which are filled with chequer bricks. The waste gases first 
pass through one flue until the chequer bricks are heated to the 
maximum temperature, by which means a considerable quantity 
of heat will be accumulated. The wastegas is then, by means of 
a valve, transferred to the second flue. Meanwhile, the secondary 
air supply is drawn through the flue, which has been previously 
heated by the waste gases, thereby coming into actual contact 
with heated bricks. The secondary air and waste gases are ree 
versed in the two flues every half-an-hour by an automatic 
arrangement of valves operated by wire ropes. In this way, the 
secondary air is raised to a temperature approaching that of the 
waste gases. This is a system of regeneration which might be 
seriously considered when designing new plant. 


CoMBUSTION CHAMBERS. 


The temperature of the combustion chamber will be limited by 
(1) the quality of the refractory materials of which the setting and 
retorts are constructed ; and (2) the average volume of producer 
gas the furnace is capable of providing. Refractory materials 
in general use in combustion chambers of gas-works to-day are 
capable of standing-up to a temperature of at least 1300° C.; and 


furnaces are generally of sufficient area to provide the amount of | 


producer gas required to maintain a temperature of from 1250°C. 
to 1300° C. Having determined the temperature which can be 
maintained, it is a vital matter in carbonization, if the maximum 
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of therms is to be obtained, that the temperature be kept constant. 
To ensure this, the temperature of the combustion chamber must 
be recorded at least once daily; and in the case of horizontal 
and inclined retorts on both sides of the settings. 

The author, who has had some experience with various makes 
of pyrometers, has found none more reliable than the optical 
pyrometer of the “Wanner” type. This instrument can be cali- 
brated at any time against a standard amyl-acetate lamp. The 
readings are, therefore, reliable. There is no more valuable 
asset to efficient carbonization and furnace control than a re- 
liable pyrometer. 

At the Bow Common works, the temperature of every set on 
both sides is recorded on a chart by 10a.m. each day. These 
temperatures are an absolute indication of the efficiency with 
which firemen and stokers have carried out their duties during the 
previous 24 hours. Any sets which are found to exceed the limit 
of temperature are checked by reducing the dampers, thus saving 
fuel. Any sets below the limit are immediately investigated by 
the retort-house tester; the producer gas and the waste gases 
being first sampled and tested. Often the fall of temperature is 
found to be due to excess of secondary air, consequent on the fire 
in the generator containing more clinker, thus adding to the lack 
of producer gas an excess of cool air. In such cases, the furnace 
is cleaned and spiked, and all clinker cut-out, especially where it 
has atendency togrowontheback. This spiking takes place once 
every three days normally; but in the event of the temperature 
of the set being low from this cause, an extra spiking (under super- 
vision) immediately takes place. This means extra work for the 
firemen, for which there is no extra pay; and since this arrange- 
ment has been enforced, it is surprising how the necessity for 
extra cleaning and spiking has decreased. 

In order to get the shift foreman, firemen, and furnace fillers 
to take an interest in the temperatures, there has been fixed 
in a prominent position on the retort-house stage a large black- 
board, squared to show in graph form the temperatures of each 
set from day to day throughout the month. These are recorded 
in coloured chalks as soon as the readings are taken in the morn- 
ing. The interest taken by the firemen and stage men in this 
chart has been extraordinary; and it has convinced the author 
that the more interesting their work can be made, by thus demon- 
strating the result of their labour, the higher the efficiency that 
can be obtained. The spirit of competition (which is always 


| dormant in British workmen) is roused; and in this retort-house 
| itis by no means unusual to hear a fireman at one end of the 








house criticizing in candid Janguage the firemen at the other on 
their low temperatures. Diagram 4 shows a section of this board 
for February. 

The author most heartily endorses the recommendation of one 
of our most prominent gas engineers, in his paper on this subject 
(fresh in the memory of you all), of the absolute necessity of one 
retort-house tester for every retort-house of over 20 sets capacity. 
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DIAGRAM 4.—SECTION OF BLACKBOARD BRECTED IN RETORT-HOUSE FOR THE DAILY RECORD OF THE TEMPERATURES 


OF BACH SET (MONTH OF FEBRUARY). 
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DIAGRAM 5.—CO, CHART OF WASTE GASES WITH AUTOMATIC SECONDARY 
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DIAGRAM 6.—CO, CHART OF WASTE GASES WITHOUT AUTOMATIC SECONDARY AIR CONTROLLER. 


Retort-house foremen and leading hands find the services of the | 
tester invaluable in furnace and general retort-house control. 
There is more than enough work to keep one man busy. This | 
tester must of necessity be keen, and understand the elementary 
theory of combustion. He need only be what would be termed 


semi-skilled, and be capable of correctly using the pyrometer and | 


an Orsat apparatus. 

Much has been heard of black waste-gas flues; and the idea is 
excellent in theory. The waste-gas flue should be black only by 
legitimate means—that is, by having the heat of the waste gases 
transferred to the incoming secondary air, and, in addition, by 
preheating of primary air. If the area of interchange of heat is 
insufficient and the secondary air does not nearly approach the 
temperature of waste gases, the engineer may be deceiving him- 
self in having a black waste flue. Such a condition is often the 
result of an excess of secondary air, which actually cools the tem- 
perature of the combustion chamber. This would, of course, be 
apparent if the waste gases were continually tested. Air leaks 
through the brickwork of the waste gas and secondary air flues 
also prevent efficient interchange of heat. From a large number 
of tests of waste gas, the author has been impressed with the varia- 
tion in the quality of the gases. For instance, after clinkering 
there may be an excess of CO; and when a fire is dirty an excess 
of oxygen may be found. 

It is impossible for the shift foreman to adjust the secondary 
air dampers to meet the requirements of the producer gas, which 
is continually varying in volume and quality according to the con- 
dition of the fire in the generator. The author has been experi- 
menting with an automatic controller for secondary air, by means 
of which the air requirements are automatically adjusted in pro- 
portion to the volume of producer gas. Tests of the waste gases 


| of the total area of the retorts. 


have been taken with this air controller in use, and results fully | 


justify its adoption. 

Diagram 5 is a chart showing the percentage of CO, in waste 
gases on a setting with this automatic controller in use. From 
this it will be noticed that the CO, percentage is nearly constant 
at about 19 p.ct. Diagram 6 shows another chart of a represen- 
tative setting without a secondary air controller, in which there 
are variations in the percentage of CO,. A good CO, recorder 


has been found of the utmost value for waste gas tests, and of the | 


greatest assistance in furnace control. 


The loss of heat by radiation from the front walls of settings is | 
much reduced by the almost general use to-day of insulating | 


bricks, or slag wool being built or packed between the courses of 
the front walls. 


incomplete carbonization of coals in this position, which is often 
a cause of a loss in therms. 


RETORT FITTINGS. 


Attention might be drawn to just a few points under this heading. 
It is most essential that retort lids and mouthpieces should be in 
good condition. 
setting, and the lids machined to a Y shaped edge with a tar- 
cutting surface not exceeding } in. Several good retort mouth- 





Such insulation isof great assistance in maintain- | 
ing the temperature up to the ends of retorts, and helps to prevent 


Retort mouthpieces should be faced when re- | 


piece facing tools for machining mouthpieces in situ are on the 
market. Their value in keeping mouthpieces in good condition is 
obvious. 

The usual practice to-day in fixing mouthpieces is to provide a 
cast-iron flanged sleeve, which is fitted over the fireclay retort. 
fhe mouthpiece is bolted on to the sleeve, thus securing a tight 
joint. The old method of bolting the mouthpiece direct to the 
retort was a frequent cause of leakage, as it resulted in an escape 
of gas if the retort was under pressure, and a loss of therms, 
due to combustion of gas when air was drawn in when under 
vacuum. 

With horizontal retorts an ascension-pipe at each end of the 
retorts is necessary when the volume of the charge exceeds 60 p.ct. 
With inclines, there is only one 


ascension-pipe at the lower end. Reference must be made to the 
Congdon system before leaving the subject of take-off pipes (see 
There is much that is attractive to the gas engineer 


diagram 7). 
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Diagram 7.—Congdon Ascension Pipe, Showing Valve 
Operated by Lever Outside. 
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in the Congdon system. It is probably well-known to members 
that Congdon pipes are generally made of steel plate and are of 
generous area, rectangular in shape, connected at the top end to 
the hydraulic or foul main, and the lower end sealed in a tank, 
below the stage level, for collection of tar and liquid. The Cong- 
don pipes are placed one on each side of the setting against the 
buckstays, Each of these pipes is a common take-off pipe for 
the mouthpieces on its side of the setting; and only a very short 
connection of about 12 in. or less in length is necessary to connect 
the mouthpieces to the common Congdon pipe. When any 
retort is opened for charging and discharging, a stop or valve 
operated by a lever is placed over the connecting pipe to the 
mouthpiece, so preventing gas from the other mouthpieces (com- 
mon to the Congdon pipe) flowing back, or air being drawn in. 
Liquor is continually circulated through a nozzle down the 
Congdon pipe, condensing and carrying down tar to the tank 
below the stage. 

The advantages claimed are the absence of stopped pipes, the 
simplicity of retort connections, and the convenience for working 
unsealed. The disadvantages are: The difficulty of fitting Cong- 
don pipes to an existing house, the damage to stops, acting as 
valves, by stokers’ tools when cleaning the short connections from 
the mouthpiece, and the tendency for the circulating liquor to find 
its way into the retorts; and, further, the pumping costs of circu- 
lating the liquor. These disadvantages do not seem to the author 
to be insurmountable. It has been suggested that in the con- 
struction of a retort-house, the buckstays could be designed in the 
form of a box girder of generous area, serving the double purpose 
of buckstay and Congdon pipe. 

Reference must be made to working unsealed. There appears 
no doubt that the advantages of working unsealed are great, owing 
to the absence of oscillation, which must always mean some loss 
of gas, and the fact that it is impossible to ensure the same seal 
in all dip-pipes in hydraulic mains supported from buckstays in 
which almost invariably some extent of distortion takes place. 
Many works work unsealed and reduce the vacuum of a small 
section of the retort-house controlled by a separate governor toa 
level gauge when retorts are open for operation; and with this 
condition well controlled, neither will air be drawn in nor gas 
come back, At other works, Cort’s anti-dips are preferred, the 
disadvantage of which is their high cost of installation. With 
anti-dips the vacuum is automatically reduced by dropping the 
sleeve, and so sealing individually each retort under operation. 


CHARGES. 


The notes under this heading do not apply to vertical retorts. 
The weight of charge should entirely depend on the highest tem- 
perature of combustion chamber which the engineer finds he is 
able to maintain consistently—having regard, of course, to the 
quality of his refractory material. As has been previously stated, 
1300° C, is an average temperature refractory material will stand- 
up to to-day. With such a temperature and retorts of 20 ft. long, 
the average throughput of coal per retort will be very little over 
1 cwt. per hour, if the coal is to be burnt-off. With the object of 
reducing wages, there is a tendency to increase the throughput 
and the make per retort-house. By increasing the throughput, I 
would emphasize that this practice results in loss of therms pro- 
duced per ton of coal carbonized. It is vital, if a figure of any- 
thing over 70 therms per ton of coal carbonized with the average 
quality coal is to be obtained, that coal should be dead burnt-off, 
and that volatile matter in the dried coke should not exceed 2 p.ct. 
This is a figure seldom exceeded in coke-oven practice, as volatile 
matter in oven coke is very detrimental to its sale. 

It is probably well known to members that during the carboni- 
zation of coals, at the period when gas has practically no illumina- 
ting value, the calorific value is only reduced by about 25 p.ct., 
and the rate of production of gas by 40 p.ct. of the average of the 
preceding ‘period of carbonization. This is; shown in diagram 8, 
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Diagram 8.—Chart Prepared by Dr. Schilling, Showing the Progress 
of Carbonization in Inclined Retorts—in Volume, Illuminating 
Power, Calorific Value, Carbon Dioxide, and 
Specific Gravity. 


a graphic illustration of investigations made by Dr. Schilling 
on this subject. It will be noticed that the curve showing the 
illuminating value during carbonization falls rapidly, while that 
of the gas production and calorific value very steadily. The 








author has made some interesting experiments which closely con- 
firm this chart, at the period when a retort was apparently just 
burnt-off—judged by the practical absence of illuminating gases. 
The gas was exhausted through a service leading from the retort 
to the laboratory quite near. This gas was tested in a Boy’s 
calorimeter every quarter of an hour, and also connected to a re- 
cording calorimeter. During this experiment the retort was kept 
under slight pressure. The calorific readings every quarter of an 
hour were as follows : 
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The recording calorimeter closely confirmed these figures. 
retort was then discharged. 

A sample of this gas was taken for complete analysis half-an- 
hour after the experiment started, when the calorific value was 
471, with the following result : 
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It is interesting to note the high percentage of hydrogen. 

From this experiment it is fully evident that if retorts are dis- 
charged when apparently just burnt-off, valuable gas of a calori- 
fic value from 493 to 471 B.Th.U. is lost, which is being evolved 
for about half-an-hour. In retaining such gas, the therms obtained 
per ton are increased by about 6 p.ct. In order to distil this 
gas consisting principally of hydrogen and CH,, the tempera- 
ture of the coke must be raised, which is impossible until the 
gases distilling at the lower temperature have been expelled. In 
this experiment the temperature of the coke when the retort was 
discharged had reached 1200°C. Even one-and-a-half hours after 
being apparently burnt-off, gas of 285 was still being evolved, 
equal to that of blue gas. The therms are thus generally lost in 
drawing charges when only just burnt-off. The charge should 
apparently completely burn-off at least half-an-hour before dis- 
charging. 

CaRBONIZATION. 


Complete carbonization of coal has more effect on the produc- 
tion of therms than the sum of all the other points, important as 
they are—such as tight lids, mouthpiece joints, dry seals, con- 
stant vacuum, &c. Complete carbonization is the main point to 
look to, and incomplete carbonization is the bolt-hole for therms. 
In these days we cannot afford to give away volatile matter or 
therms with coke; and the moral is not to put-in a heavier charge 
than can be absolutely carbonized in the allotted time, which 
must be adhered to. The author is convinced that with gas coal 
containing as much as 11 p.ct. of ash, over 70 therms per ton and 
go therms per 2o ft. retort per day can be produced if carboniza- 
tion is complete, even with such handicaps as shallow generators, 
small grate area, sealed dip-pipes, or absence of retort-house 
governors. The laying of the charges, of course, is a vital point 
in ensuring complete carbonization. Charging machines which 
leave coal thick towards the mouthpiece (naturally the coolest 
part of the retort) should never be left until this serious defect is 
overcome. 

The bearing which the size of charge in proportion to the size 
of retort has on the efficiency of production is a matter of great 
importance. Full charges are most necessary, and only such 
space above the charge sufficient for the travel of gas being 
allowed. The rate of flow of the gas will, therefore, be as fast as 
possible. The faster the travel the less exposure has the gas to 
the high heat radiating surface of the top of the retort, which 
decomposes the hydrocarbons, forming free carbon, causing loss 
of therms, stopped pipes and poor tar, and further is a source of 
naphthalene production. The rate of coal carbonization at a 
known temperature being constant, it is obvious that with larger 
charges longer duration of chargeis necessary. Heavier charges, 
with proportional increase in duration of charge, generally pro- 
duce larger coke of stronger struction, and less breeze—a distinct 
advantage, especially if the coke is being used on the works for 
water-gas production. 

In designing new plant, the best means of increasing the 
throughput with a consequent reduction in wages, is to increase 
the length of the retort and thereby the heated area. Recently 
horizontal settings have been put down with 23 ft. retorts in 
several parts of the country, and in the author’s opinion this is a 
distinct gain without any disadvantage. Is 23 ft. the limit? 

Before concluding these notes, I wish to lay stress on the fact 
that high results in therm production and coke made for sale per 
ton of coal carbonized (two vital factors in the production of 
cheap gas) can be obtained from what has often been described 
as old or obsolete plant, if the details in carbonization referred to 
in this paper are assiduously attended to. 

I wish to thank my assistant, Mr. H. A. Madsen (who is one of 
your members), for his help in collaborating data for these notes. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Presipent (Mr. F. A. Frost, South Metropolitan Gas Company) 
said all would agree that they had had a most interesting and instruc- 





tive paper, which contained plenty of material for discussion. 


The 
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author referred to the custom of valuing gas coals according to the 

name of the colliery from which the coals were sold; and there was 

no doubt that in pre-war days—say, ten or twenty years ago—no diffi- 

culty at all was experienced in respect to the supplies of coal one 

received from collieries. It was then the practice of his Company to 

have their coal year after year from the same collieries; and the pro- 

prietors of these particular brands of coal used to regard the Gas 

Company as one of their best customers. As time progressed, how- 

ever, wider fields of supply had to be included; and the Company 

went, in addition to Newcastle and Durham, to Yorkshire and other 

areas—quite new people. Then their troubles began. It was un- 

necessary to recapitulate all the difficulties with regard to coal supply 

experienced during the war; the tale was a familiar one to all of 

them. Certainly, the coal sent to gas undertakings had in it an ab- 

normally high ash content, due to the complete absence in most cases 

of any attempt to pick it. The result was that the gas industry had 

been called upon to pay a very exorbitant price for hundreds of 
thousands of tons of material which would have been more suitable 

for the slag heap at the side of the colliery than it was for sending 

away as coal. He was particularly interested in the coal sampling 

apparatus. It was one of the most difficult things in connection with 

a chemical analysis to get a correct sample of the bulk ; and he did not 

think the author had erred on the side of dealing with any too large a 
quantity even in his method. It was satisfactory to learn that these 
sampling arrangements had met the approval of the colliery repre- 

sentatives. So far as his experience went, the determination of the ash 

content was a simple operation in the laboratory, provided one got a 
correct sample; but whether these conditions could be reproduced 
on a large scale such as the author had indicated,. he did not 
know. Had Mr. Thorman made any comparisons with laboratory 
results on the same samples as he used in his larger apparatus? The 
washed slack coal referred to in the paper as giving good results in 
coke-oven practice, was not always a cheap coal, Coke-oven people, 
of course, gave great attention to the preparation of their coal, and 
spent a large amount of money on it. Passing on to the question of 
generators, the author mentioned one ol¢ objection to the outside pro- 
ducer system. It was often stated that there was a loss of sensible 
heat, due to the fact that one could only charge-up with cold coke. 
This was true; but, as an offset, he would like to remark that the out- 
side producer gave very much better results than anything he had met 
with inside the house. In the course of his experience, he had had 
under observation both outside producers and producers in the retort- 
house to supply two or more settings. With outside producers, they 
were always able to maintain an average quantity of CO equivalent to 
30 pct. on analysis. There was very little variation from this figure, 
which was avery high one, representing something like go p.ct of the 
theoretical amount, With producers in the retort-house, supplying 
three or four settings, a fair average would be something in the neigh- 
bourhood of 26 p.ct. of CO, or something like 75 p.ct. of the theoretical 
amount; and in the case of single generators—especially those of 
shallow type—an average figure might probably be 20 p.ct. of the 
theoretical, There was all the difference in the world between taking 
a sample of producer gas from a single producer after it was charged 
and tuned-up, and taking one just a few moments before the time 
arrived for refilling. It was very difficult to get an even layer in a 
single producer. They were very inefficient. Large quantities of air 
were drawn in; and the difficulty in keeping them full had been pointed 
out on the diagram. One of the advantages of the outside producer 
was the fact that it was only a matter of some thirty or forty 
seconds to put in a charge of coke from the hopper above, and 
then seal it up for the next two hours. There was absolutely no 
variation in the quantity of gas produced. The author spoke of the 
loss of heat by radiation from the front walls of the setting, which was 
an important matter nowadays, Of course, all these things had been 
known for a good many years; but in former times there had been no 
real attempt at conserving heat, on account of the low price of coke, 
Some of the things installed with this object in view in years gone by 
had not warranted the extra cost incurred in providing them. He 
could well remember one of the early systems of regenerators being 
put in to save fuel at a provincial works with which he was connected ; 
but he could never understand why it was installed, because the coke 
was disposed of at so low a rate. Since then, however, the cost of fuel 
had risen enormously ; and everybody now was anxious to sell as much 
coke as possible, on account of its betier price, and the consequent re- 
duction it brought about in the net cost of the gas. He gathered that 
the author's results were based mainly upon inclined retort practice. 
Personally, he possessed no special knowledge of the Congdon sys- 
tem of ascension pipes; but he had been somewhat surprised at the 
suggestion that in the construction of a retort-house the buckstays 
could be designed in the form of a box girder of generous area, serving 
the double purpose of buckst+y and Congdon pipe. Had this actually 
been attempted? Mr. Thorman was to be congratulated upon having 
got such a result as over 70 therms per ton from coal having so high an 
ash content. 

Mr. F. J. Pearce (North Middlesex Gas Company) said the excellent 
paper to which they had just listened raised quite a number of points 
which would bear looking into, and upon which full and free discus- 
sion would be of value. One thing the paper referred to was step 
grates; and he took it from the remarks made that the author’s 
retort-house was so fitted. He was somewhat surprised at the frequent 
periods of spiking—about every three days, he believed. There might 

be some local conditions which rendered this necessary ; but he him- 
self had had considerable experience with step grates, and found that 
they would easily go, if they were properly pricked-up periodically, 
for ten days, and sometimes a fortnight, without spiking. There were 
other furnaces, of course, which were now being fitted that would go 
considerably longer than this without spiking. In fact, he had one 
furnace under trial now which had worked for six months without 
having to be spiked. The heats that were maintained on the bed were 
particularly good—indeed, they were the best in the retort-house; and 
he was even now convinced that it was only due to a little carelessness 
on the part of the firemen tbat it was necessary to spike after six 
months. If a furnace would go for six months, there was no reason 
why it should not go a good deal longer without the arduous job of 








spiking and thoroughly cleaning it. There was another point raised 
with regard to washed slack. A few months ago they used some of 
this wasbed slack at Mill Hill, and got very good results; but there 
was one great objection to it, in that it was not suitable for storing. 
One could not put it on the coal-heap and cover it up, because he found 
that it was very liable to fire. He would like to know more about the 
pyrometer referred to in the paper. He had been looking out for an 
instrument which was not too expensive, and which at the same time 
would give accurate results. With regard to the secondary air, he had 
always found that it was an advantage to have an excess of this, 
Apparently, from the remarks made by Mr. Thorman io his paper, he 
cut his secondary air down to the theoretical quantity. He (Mr. 
Pearce) had tried this on more than one occasion, but had not found it 
successful, Possibly, however, there might be some special reason for 
this which he had not so far discovered. 

Mr. W. Grocono (Gas Light and Coke Company), referring to the 
question of spiking, said he did not think, with a modern furnace about 
13 ft. deep, there was any need to spike at all. In one case he knew 
of, the firemen were paid a bonus for not spiking. As to the Presi- 
dent’s remarks on procucers, be would point out that with inside pro- 
ducers 13 ft. deep one got practically the same results as witb outside 
producers. There was such a depth of fuel that one never had tbe fire 
low enough to get bad results frcm it. There was no doubt whatever 
that the constituency of the asb in coal was much more important than 
its percentage. Carborundum was mentioned in the paper, with the 
remark that it was expensive. It would be interesting to know the 
price of the bricks. The idea of fixing the blackboard in the retort- 
bouse to record the temperatures was an excellent one. If one could 
rouse the sporting instinct of the British workman, this was a great 
gain. It led to competition, which was excellent. Could Congdon 
standpipes be worked satisfactorily and kept clear? He thought the 
great trouble was that one could not keep the pipe clear. Even if one 
was sure of the liquor circulating, there was stoppage, and it occurred 
below the stage level. If this could be overcome, the system would 
be first-rate. In the case of the gas taken away from the retort in the 
one-and-a-half hours after the charge was apparently burnt-off, the 
author gave the B.Th.U. for each quarter-of-an-hour, and an analysis 
at the end of the first half-hour; but he did not say how many therms 
he got. He agreed in every way that the most important thing was to 
burn a charge right off. In “ chasing the therm,” one had to look for 
it everywhere. It escaped wherever it could ; and to his mind, it was 
due to the charges not being burnt-off thoroughly that so many therms 
did escape. Could the author give the therms in each quarter-of-an- 
hour at the end of the charge? He would like some information about 
the secondary-air controller in use. 

Mr. D. C. Cross (Lea Bridge), alluding to the remark of the pre- 
vious speaker about “chasing therms,” and to what had been stated 
with regard to not relying too much upon the name of a coal, said they 
had just had an experience in this direction at LeaBridge. They had 
been using an excllent coal for the last seven years; and yet during 
the past few days, with the contents of several trucks they might 
have made cricket balls—the stuff was so full of clay. It was a well- 
known coal; and when complaint was made, the colliery proprietors 
were naturally very much surprised. One could not expect to make 
7o therms per ton with coal containing so much inerts, whatever the 
heats might be. Since, however, the use of this coal had been stopped, 
there had been a big rise inthe make. This experience served to em- 
phasize the :mportance of watching the coal. One must have good 
coal in order to get good results. He felt rather inclined to criticize the 
practice of the author in putting the pan ash back into the step-grate 
generator, because if the generator was shallow one would be putting 
back inerts. It would have been far better to have a more efficient 
step grate, with which one could burn up the fuel and only pull out 
ash. He was greatly struck when going round the Kensal Green 
works with the step grates put in by the Woodall-Duckham Company 
there. They were very efficient, with eleven steps. The clinker con- 
tent in the ashes pulled out was very high ; and the stuff was not worth 
sending to any ash-washing apparatus. It depended upon having 
plenty of step grates, and as efficient a grate as possible. The one 
they were using at Lea Bridge was somewhat similar to the Woodall- 
Duckham, but not quite so efficient. They got something like 30 p.ct. 
of burnable fuel out of it, which they utilized for the boilers. He did 
think the idea of putting it back—though it might be ail right in Mr. 
Thorman’s case—was like adding inerts to the generator. He agreed 
with what other speakers had said about spiking. With an efficient 
step grate, spiking should not be required at all. It pointed to faulty 
design. Of course, in the case of Mr. Thorman he did admit that 
the grate area was too small for the retort-house. This might have 
been the cause. But with the step grate properly designed, and ample 
grate area. no spiking should be needed, if tbe cleaning was well done. 

Mr. THorMaN, replying to the points that had been raised, said, with 
regard to the bulk sampling and ash testing plant, he did not wish to 
imply in any way that it took the place of the laboratory test. Its 
greatest use was in demonstrating the varying volume of ash—particu- 
larly to the colliery representatives, who bad been in the habit of 
telling them that a sample was not representative of the bulk. With 
reference to washed coal, he had been fortunate perhaps at his station 
in obtaining this fuel recently. It had given some very excellent re- 
sults; and the price had been comparable with other coals to-day. 
Some of it bad been stored by them; but they bad not up to the 
present noticed any trouble with heating. He was of opinion tbat 
there would be a considerable amount of washed coal available ; and 
he thought it was up to them to encourage collieries rather to increase 
their wasbing, in order that this ash migbt be got rid of without gas 
undertakings baving to pay rail on it. His experience with washed 
coals was a very happy one. The ash was somewhere in the region of 
3to4p.ct. He quite agreed with what Mr. Frost had said on the 
subject of outside producers, and thought that to gas engineers this 
system was a very attractive one, because they knew that by these 
means they were going to make a constant gas; but as Mr. Grogono 
bad said, with a deep generator they were after all getting on to the 
same lines as the outside producer. To introduce outside producers to 
existing plant—and this was one of the problems with which most of 








them were faced—was a matter of very considerable initial cost, which 
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was a disadvantage to the proposition. As to Congdon pipes, and the 
buckstay being in box shape to serve the double purpose of buckstay 
and Congdon pipe, he understood that this had been definitely intro- 
duced in American practice, and was part of the regular design of 
works. He thought that engineers of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany who visited America about twelve months ago saw some of them 
actually at work; and they were apparently becoming very popular 
there. Regarding their secondary-air controller, this was one designed 
by the author and his Assistant (Mr. H, A. Madsen), and was at present 
undergoing tests. He had step grates at his works ; and he would not 
say that it was absolutely necessary, but they spiked them once in three 
days to beonthesafe side. Very often it would be possible to go longer. 
It was the case that he had a very small grate area—o's sq. ft. per 
ton of coal carbonized per generator per 24 hours, It would be in- 
teresting to know what the corresponding figure was at Mr. Pearce's 
works, The Wanner-type pyrometer was a most reliable instrument. 
[tn reply to Mr. Grogono, Mr. Thorman gave information as to the 
maker’s name.] With the amount of usage given it at his works, they 
made a practice of standardizing it once a week. With reference 
to one remark made by Mr. Pearce, perhaps he had rather misled 
the members in his paper. He liked to maintain a slight excess of 
secondary air, The price of carborundum he could not state definitely 
yet. One quotation had been about /1 for a tube 8 in. in length; but 
this was for only one tube. No doubt for large quantities, if they 
could be anything like standardized, this cost would be at least halved. 
With regard to the Congdon pipes, if the stoppage occurred below the 
stage, it seemed to him that it should not be a difficult thing to get 
over. It looked as though there were some of the hydrocarbons or 
tarry matters settling out there; and if so, this might be got over by 
more generous area, or by keeping the pipe a little warmer. He had 
had some experience of these pipes at Beckton ; and there were certain 
troubles and disadvantages attaching to them. At the same time, it 
was a very easy way of working unsealed; and there was a lot to like 
about the short connection. Asto the experiments on the chart made 
by Dr. Schilling, he was sorry it had been impossible in the short 
time at his disposal to measure the gas; but the main point was to 
discover the quality of the gas which was left in when the retort was 
discharged in the ordinary way, after what might be termed the visible 
gases had come off. It was rather surprising to find the calorific 
value so high. There was no doubt that gas was coming off; and it 
would require only about 350 c.ft. of gas per retort to make a 
difference of some 4 therms. As to putting back the pan ash into 
the generator, he agreed that, if one could design a grate in which 
complete combustion could be secured, and the ashes be removed with- 
out drawing out any fuel, this would be an ideal way of dealing with 
the matter. He had, however, been over a great number of works, 
and had never yet seen pan refuse coming out free from fuel. Appa- 
rently they lost nothing by putting it back. It was only equivalent to 
increasing the ash content of the fuel by about 3 p.ct.; and they had 
to deal with such differences as thisevery day. It suited their purpose 
very well to do as they did; and they had had no trouble in cleaning 
the fires, When it was put back, it was only a thin layer spread over 
the whole of the fire. The recorder referred to in his paper was avery 
simple one indeed, with nothing about it likely to go wrong. The gas 
was pulled through by connection with the nearest chimney shaft. 
The PRESIDENT said they were all very much indebted to Mr. Thor- 
man for having given them such a practical address. The particular 
feature about it, which so greatly enhanced its value, was that the 
figures and data he had put before them were the outcome of his own 
experience. There was no golden rule for obtaining the best results 
from any carbonizing plant. These could only be secured by having 
a thorough knowledge of the system which was at one’s disp: sal, and 
by giving careful attention to all the multifarious details. Many ofthe 
essential points Mr. Thorman had embodied in a paper which would 
prove valuable to all connected with retort-house practice. 


-_ 


LIGHTING OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 





Reflection Ratios. 


THERE was considerable interest at the meeting of the Illumina- 
ting Engineering Society on Tuesday last week, when Dr. E. H. 
Rayner, Mr. J. W. T. Wacsu, M.A., M.Sc., and Mr. H. Buck ey, 
B.Sc., submitted a paper on “ The Lighting of Public Buildings.” 
The authors are all from the National Physical Laboratory; and 
the communication was largely an account of experimental work 
and results in respect of scientific methods of lighting and archi- 
tectural requirements. But the interest was much confined to 
electrical! men, as the experiments were all conducted by the aid 
of electric lamps. 


The experiments described arose out of a request of H.M. Office 
of Works for information which would assist them in drawing-up 
a specification for lighting installations at the new building of the 
Ministry of Pensions at Acton. The particular problem under 
investigation was the lighting of very large rooms, which, it was 
anticipated, would be used for the work of large numbers of 
clerical staff. The semi-indirect method, which was considered 
to be the best method for lighting such rooms, was adopted in the 
experiments, which aimed at providing an initial average illumina- 
tion over the whole room of about 4 foot-candles. The experi- 
mental arrangements and procedure were described. Several 
installations of various kinds were made; and the details were 
given in the paper, together with the results obtained. They have 
No special interest for gas men—in fact, unless the details of the 
installations were given, the results would lose their significance. 
A useful extract may, however, be made as to reflection ratios. 

Installations I. to VII. referred to conditions of the walls and 


ceiling known as Decoration I. This is sufficiently described by 
the following data: 

Ceiling, distempered white ; reflection ratio, 80 p.ct. 

Walls, distempered white ; reflection ratio, 70 p,ct. 

Blinds, dirty white; reflection ratio, 55 p.ct. 


Installations VIII. and IX. referred to conditions of the walls and 
ceiling known as Decoration II: 

Ceiling, white; reflection ratio, 80 p ct. 

Walls, buff ; reflection ratio, 60 p.ct. 

Blinds, as before. 


Installations X. to XIII., with Decoration III.: 
Ceiling, white ; reflection ratio, 80 p.ct. 
Top frieze 1 ft. deep, white; reflection ratio, 80 p.ct. 


Walls, bluish grey ; reflection ratio, 25 p.ct. 
Blinds, as before. 


Installations XIV. to XVI., with Decoration 1V.: 
Ceiling, white ; reflection ratio, 80 p.ct. 
Top frieze 1 ft. deep, white; reflection ratio, 80 p.ct. 
Walls (upper portion), buff; reflection ratio, 42 p.ct. 
Dado, bluish grey ; reflection ratio, 25 p.ct. 
Blinds, as before, 


The decorative scheme finally adopted was 
Ceiling, white ; reflection ratio, 80 p.ct. 

Walls, light buff; reflection ratio, 60 p.ci. 

Frieze, white, 12 in. deep; reflection ratio, 80 p.ct. 


The rooms were 170 ft. long by 37 ft. 6 in. wide. This resulted 
in the use of 26 14-in. opal bowls, using 150-watt lamps spaced 
alternately two and one in each bay. The average initial illumi- 
nation was 4'15 foot-candles; while the maximum aad minimum 
were 5'5 foot-candles and 2°2 foot-candles respectively. 

The second part of the paper deait with the lighting of picture 
galleries during daytime, which involved the design of special 
glazed roofs and screens. The third part of the paper described 
a special building which has been constructed at Bushey for 
carrying out illumination experiments, both by daylight and 
artificial means. 

The paper was well illustrated ; and after its reading Mr. W. J. 
Liberty interested those present with some beautiful pictures 
illustrating the lighting in public buildings of noted architectural 
beauty. From his intimate acquaintance of such buildings in the 
City of London, Mr. Liberty remarked that the pictures were in- 
teresting, as showing how decorative features involved special 
lighting problems. Needless to say, these architectural con- 
siderations could not be met only by providing a certain value in 
foot-candles. There were questions of light and shade, and 
especially effects of shadow with which to deal; and in many 
cases historic and traditional custom made it necessary to use 
special lighting furniture such as would not, perhaps, be selected 
on purely technical grounds. In recent years, there had been a 
steady increase in the amount of light considered necessary, 
minus glare; and in modern buildings a general value of the order 
. 3 foot-candles seemed quite a feasible and commonly adopted 

gure. 

There was considerable discussion—very much electrical. 
Three points may be made from it. One was that, in deter- 
mining the foot-candles required, consideration must be had to 
the drop in the lighting efficiency of the lamps, and the deteriora- 
tion of the reflecting power of the decorations. Another speaker 
pointed out that between 15 and 1o p.ct. is the average absorp- 
tion of glass bowls. Another contributor stated that he had got 
down to 6 p.ct.; but a critic thought the bowl must be very thin. 
Mr. Hadyn Harrison made the point that if one can get the same 
efficiency in illumination (say, 10 lumens per watt) with ordinary 
tungsten lamps as from gasfilled ones, then he could not see the 
use of having a lamp of such high intrinsic brilliancy, as, the 
latter, and causing so much eye-strain. 








A Reinforced Concrete Gas-Producer, 

An illustrated description appears in the current issue of the 
“ Engineer” of an experimental reinforced gas-producer which 
has been built in Italy, in accordance with the patents of Mr. 
O. R. Verity. The producer is a body of reinforced concrete of 
inverted bell shape, suspended from a ring which rests on legs. 
The lower part of the bell is furnished with a reinforced con- 
crete ring on which rests a refractory lining of firebricks. The 
space between the firebricks and the concrete bell is filled with 
light perforated bricks, to equalize the heat transmitted to it. 
In the centre of the lower opening of the bell is a concrete base, 
which rests on the main foundations at the bottom of the water-seal 
tank. On this base is fixed a conical grate; a layer of refractory 
material being inserted between the support and the concrete. 
Pipes for conveying air and steam to the grate are led up the 
centre of the base already referred to. The base is also provided 
with a circular tray, on which the ashes, as they fall from the 
grate, may rest under water. To remove the ashes and make 
them fall into the water-tank, a hydraulic device is brought into 
action; and as the ashes fall into the water-seal tank, they are 
extracted by an elevator. Mr. Verity claims that the ability to 
use reinforced concrete in gas-producer construction allows of an 
economy in first cost of over 50 p.ct. as compared with a metal 
construction, and that for outdoor work there is also a consider- 





able economy in maintenance. 
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“SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS 
AND MANAGERS. 


Continuation of the Inaugural Address. 


Below we conclude, from p."764 of our issue for March 29, the 
address of the President (Mr. J. M. CAMPBELL, the Engineer and 
General Manager of the Isle of Thanet Gas Company, Margate) 
at the General Meeting of the Association held in the Connaught | 
Rooms on Thursday, March 23. 





GASHOLDER RECONSTRUCTION. 


“The maguitude of the expenditure required in providing or 
reconditioning storage capacity is assuredly one of the primary 
reasons warranting the closest observation and most careful 
scrutiny being constantly devoted to all gasholders. It is, how- 
ever, rather extraordinary that, despite the fact that these repre- 
sent the largest individual capital item on a gas-works, yet, as a 
general rule, they receive almost the least amount of care and 


attention. The regular examination of all exposed rollers, with | 
any necessary adjustments, should be an established practice on — 
all works in order to ensure the safe, efficient, and satisfactory 


travel of each of the lifts constituting these vessels. 

The smaller of our two gasholders, having a capacity of only 
300,000 c.ft., and of two lifts, about two years ago tilted to an extent 
of some 2 ft., causing the breakage of certain of the swan-necks, 
as well as of the cast-iron guide-rails up the face of the columns. 
These were, of course, repaired. When, however, the holder 
approached the same point of deflation, it leant over; and in view 
of the risk thus involved, it was not lowered further, with the re- 


capacity. This reduction (with an already insufficient gasholder 
storage) rendered our operations during the heavy season of last 
year most onerous and extremely risky; and as it was a sixty 
year old structure, and showed other evidence of serious decay, 
it was deemed expedient to remove it entirely, and re-erect an- 
other holder of increased capacity, of the spiral type, in the exist- 
ing brick tank. This is at present in course of construction, and 
expected to be completed and brought into use by Easter. 

My object in referring to this particular gasholder is principally 
to describe some peculiar features in its design and construction, 
as well as in the formation of the old tank, as it is not given to all 
to have the opportunity of dismantling one of such age and to 
discover any material differences between those of half a century 
ago and the present time. The tank was built with the usual 


sult that its usefulness became limited to only two-thirds of its | 


dumpling ; but its main difference lay in the fact that there were | 


no rest stones laid on the tank bottom such as we know to-day. 
The tank guide-rails were sunk into, and held by, slabs 3 ft. by 
2 ft.; and the surface of these projected only 1 in. or so above the 
tank bottom. This was not constructed level, but curved upwards 
towards the toe of the dumpling from the wall. It is clear that 
those responsible for the design of this tank did not anticipate 
any collection of sediment or silt between these bottom slabs, 
since such a small amount was allowed for its accommodation. 
The result was that before emptying the water, when robing to 
find the depth of the tank to the stones, none could be discovered. 
Instead of there being the usual square angle at the bottom of 
the wall, this is finished off with a half-round cement fillet, which 
certainly strengthened the corner and may have been originally 
adopted to stop the permeation of water. 





There are also a few ioteresting points in connection with the 
construction of the dumpling and tank bottom. A layer of clay 
puddle is laid over the entire area, varying in thickness from 
about 6 in. at the top of the dumpling to 12 in. at the bottom, 
with a very inferior concrete covering it, on which is bedded a 
course of }-in. red tiles; the latter being covered with cement 
rendering } in. in thickness, followed by another course of }-in. 
red tiles, and again rendered with 1 in, to 14in. of cement. The 
rendering, concrete, and puddle work each increase in thickness 
towards the bottom of the tank, while the concrete also improves 
in quality, which is, of course, essential and usual by reason of the 


| gradually increasing head of external water to be resisted. 


As to the holder, it was a matter of intense interest to find that 
the means of connecting the ends of the girders, as well as the 


| guide-rail brackets, to the cast-iron columns had been accom- 


a from the inside of the latter; the bolts (not set-screws) 
aving been inserted through the columns by some very diminu- 
tive person who must have been suspendedinside. The difficulty 
attending on this proceeding will be apparent when I inform the 


| members that the minimum internal diameter of these columns 


was only some 12 in. This might be within the scope of some of 
us to accomplish ; but there are many (alas !) to whom such would 
be a task far beyond their capacity. 

It was also found that no means for adjustment of the rollers 
had been provided. A further peculiarity was discovered in that 
the swan-neck carriages were directly bolted from the inside of 
the holder through their bases; thus preventing their being re- 
moved at any time should necessity have arisen. That this did 
arise when their breakage occurred will be self-evident; but the 
difficulty was surmounted by re-assembling all the broken parts 
in situ and holding them together by means of an auxiliary 3-in. 
mild-steel shaped plate forming*an additional cheek. 


RECONSTRUCTION WORK ON A 300,000 C.FT. HOLDER. REMOVING THE TOP SHEETING. 






It was to be expected that the material constituting this gas- 
holder: would be wrought-iron, as it was exclusively employed in 
those days in the construction of gasholder shells, girders, tie- 
rods, &c.; and although it satisfactorily fulfilled its function over 
a prolonged period, it is interesting to contrast the bending tests 
of these iron sheets with the steel ones now being used for the 
construction of the gasholder at present being erected. I am 
indebted to the contracting engineers (Messrs. Samuel Cutler and 
Sons, Ltd.) for their assistance in having portions of the old and 
new sheetings supplied for purposes of test; and specimens are 
available to-day for your examination. It will be observed that 
the pieces of old sheets broke through before they were bent 
double; while in the case of the new ones they have been folded 
and double folded without evincing any sign of crack or fracture. 
The significance of this latter test as applied toa spiral gasholder 
is clear, since the stresses have to be transmitted to the base 
through the gasholder structure; thus the strength and tenacity 
of the constructional material becomes of much more importance 
than when the floating parts are guided by means of external 
framing. 

The existing holding-down bolts are in our case again being 
utilized (conjunctively with some additional new ones) for anchor - 
ing the new spiral-guide carriages attached to the tank top; and 
in order to ascertain their condition, samples were cut from one of 
these old bolts and sent for test to the University College, London. 
I am pleased to state that the results show that they are of very 
good quality iron, with a breaking stress of 23°7 tons per sq. in., 
and an elongation of 30°7 p.ct.; so that no deterioration is indicated 
in spite of their lengthy period of service. These specimens are 
also before you to-day. I might further say that the material for 
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the new gasholder is of mild steel manufactured by the Siemens- 
Martin process, and has satisfactorily passed a test of 26 to 30 tons 
per sq. in. tensile and 20 p.ct. elongation. 

The removal of the old top sheeting disclosed a crown framing 
of unusual construction, as will be seen from the accompanying 
photographs ; there being, in lieu of the usual centre post, a cir- 
cular structure about 25 ft. in diameter, consisting of twenty 
vertical posts extending downwards from the rafters to the top of 
the tank dumpling and braced together with horizontal rings at the 
top, bottom, and middle. The twenty main tension rods extended 
from the outer end of the rafters to the bottom of the posts of this 


circular structure, and were thus straining upon the 25 ft. circular 


ring. Although this novel idea appears to have provided sufficient 
strength to maintain the shape of the crown, it is obviously in- 
ferior to the present-day method with centre-post arrangement, 
where the main tension rods are connected to solid centre plates 
of reasonably large diameter, and can be stressed to their full 
tensional value without any distortion of the centre plates. 

I have for your inspection, in addition to the specimens referred 
to as having been folded or tested, one piece each of the old top 
and side sheeting in its actual condition as removed, together with 
a similar piece of each cleaned, as well as a sample of the new 
steel sheeting for purposes of comparison. The internal surfaces 
of the old top sheeting show considerably greater corrosion and 
pitting than do those of the old side sheeting, which might be 
somewhat unexpected; but I venture to suggest that this may be 
satisfactorily accounted for by the former not coming in contact with 
the tank water. Any depositions of cyanogen or other deleterious 
compound would thus remain undisturbed with its continued and 
cumulative effect ; while the side sheets, by reason of their fre- 
quent immersion in the tank water in the ordinary way, would 











gas undertakings being mulcted in doubtful charges with respect 
to the repair of “ guaranteed” meters. 

The five year guarantee with new dry meters and two years after 
repair is maintained intact, except 

(2) Under clause 2, where “accuracy of registration is interfered 
with by deposits from the gas.” 

(b) Under clause 5, where “a charge will be made for cleaning and 
adjusting, if it be found that no repairs to the meter other than 
such cleaning and adjusting are necessary.” 

(c) Under clause 4, in “the replacement of auy portion of a meter 
which was not replaced at the time of a previous repair.” 

By exercising their perogative under (a), the meter manufac- 
turers may obtain relief from their obligations in so far as (say) 
the renewal of a diaphragm is concerned; whereas under (b), if 
there are any repairs required besides cleaning and adjusting, 
then the entire work should be carried out free of charge. A 
maker may therefore carry out minor repairs without the know- 
ledge of the owner and thus secure part payment (for “ cleaning 
and adjusting’) when no charge should have been made. He 
might, on the other hand, leave these unattended to without pre- 
judice to himself, since, should the same meter be returned within 
two years, the gas undertaking has, under (c), to meet the further 
charge. 

This amended form of guarantee arose, I believe, from the 
makers’ allegation that, owing to the “non-juicy”’ character 
of the gas under war conditions, extensive damage was being 
done, their liability bore very heavily on them, and some re- 
arrangement should be made. Hence the conference and the 
amended conditions. We are now, however, in post-war days. 
Is there any reason why these should still apply, and has not the 
time arrived when pre-war conditions should be re-established ? 





THE OLD CROWN FRAMING. CLEARLY SHOWING THE CENTRE STRUCTURE. 


consequently have such deposits washed oft, or their effects con- 
siderably minimized in this way. 

The existing tank, which previously accommodated an ordinary 
guide-frame gasholder, had necessarily to be equipped to meet the 
altered stress due to the substitution of a spiral-guided holder, 
some particulars of which may be of interest to you. The ten 
column bases were originally provided with four holding-down 
bolts only 14 in. diameter and spaced very unsuitably; and though 
these are again being used, it has obviously been necessary to 
supplement them to take the main guide carriages with four 2} in. 
diameter bolts, two each down the back and face of the tank wall, 
flattened and with their ends turned in to the brickwork and pro- 
perly cemented up. The ten new intermediate guide carriages 
equally require to be strongly secured to the tank wall, and fresh 
means of attachment necessarily had to be arranged for. These 
consist of four 2} in. diameter flattened bolts, two carried down 
the face of the tank and two behind the wall, with 3 in. diameter 
needle pins through the tank wall to which the holding-down bolts 
are eyeletted. It will thus be seen that an absolute minimum of 
disturbance to the existing tank has been arranged. This, in 
View of its antiquity, must be recognized as desirable. 


METER REPAIRS, 


I am not particularly enamoured of the amended form of 
guarantee for gas-meters agreed — some five years ago between 
the representatives respectively of the National Gas Council and 


al rn cies manufacturers. To my mind, it is altogether too one- 


any i 
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» and allows a freedom to the makers—while not imputing 
ntentional desire on their part to act otherwise than with 
ect equity between the parties—resulting in not a few cases in 





In support of this contention, I have carefully examined our records 
of service of both ordinary and prepayment meters purchased 
prior to 1914, and compared them with the very few meters pro- 
cured by my Company during the war years, I find that, in 
general, the latter failed rather more rapidly in proportion to 
their numbers after relatively shorter periods than their prede- 
cessors. Having regard to the fact that the earlier meters had 
already given varying years of service and were subjected to the 
same deteriorating influence from the character of the gas as 
were those supplied during the years of war, it would seem to be 
arguable as to whether the meter manufacturers were entirely 
within their rights in alleging that such failures could be solely 
laid to the charge of the gas composition. Our experience there- 
fore supports the view, often advanced by gas undertakings (but 
strongly resisted by the makers) that the quality of the meters 
supplied since 1914, together with their diaphragms and dressing, 
has been responsible for the large proportion of failures. 

It seems also a strange corollary that our records indicate that 
meters supplied in the first year after the war (1919) are inferior 
to those supplied during the war, as a fairly large percentage of 
both ordinaries and prepayments failed during the first year, in- 
creasing in the second and again last year. It would thus appear 
that the time has arrived for reconsideration of these existing 
conditions of guarantee; while it might also be asked why the 
meter makers should have been allowed in 1917 to be freed from 
their obligations in such a wide and indiscriminate manner, un- 
less it be due to the strength usually associated with unity! 


STANDARD METERS. 
The agreement to depart from the ancient nomenclature of 
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“ light” meters and to substitute “ standard ” ones, is per se one to 
which none of us can take exception; but when it brings with it 
imperative concomitant charges, some comment must be made. 
The replacement in situ of a “standard ” meter of the nearest 
corresponding capacity per hour for a “light” meter—excepting 
from 6o lights upwards—compels the gas undertaking to remove 
the existing unions and provide others which, curiously enough 
(and surely a mistake), are smaller than those already installed. 
If, however, a “ standard” meter of equal dimensions be substi- 
tuted, the alteration of connections is avoided ; but the new meter 
costs much more. It is clear, therefore, that additional expense 
must necessarily be incurred by the gas undertaking in whichever 
way thechange is effected, which is certainly a most regrettable fea- 
ture of the new proposal. Costs are already quite heavy enough in 
connection with meters and their maintenance as a whole with- 
out causing this further compulsory expenditure; and a large 
majority of gas suppliers will, I think, consequently continue to 
use “light” meters unless some radical alteration is made by 
the manufacturers to meet the serious objections. 

The relatively meagre quantity of gas able within recent years 
to be allowed for a single coin through prepayment meters, and 
the effect on the supply afforded by the inadequate opening of the 
gas aperture with such single coin, caused my Company to print 
notices in red offering the following advice, and which are affixed 
to the front of all such meters: 


ISLE OF THANET GAS COMPANY. 
IMPORTANT. 


Note.—When the meter is set to deliver a small quan- 
tity of gas for each coin, it is necessary to repeat the 
operation of inserting SEVERAL coins to allow the 
automatic valve to open fully. 

It is also desirable to keep the valve open by inserting 
further coins before the gas shuts-off. 


The full value of all the gas thus paid for will be de- 
livered by the meter. 


It is pleasing to be able to report that since this course was 
adopted our prepayment consumers do not, with disturbing re- 
— inform us that their meter absorbs money without 
effect. 

CONDENSED WATER VAPOUR IN METERS. 


The accumulation of condensed water vapour in meters is a 
source of much trouble, and a means for its removal in situ might 
probably be a matter for consideration by the makers. Some 
years ago I suggested to certain makers the provision of small 
draining plugs for this purpose, to be suitably sealed on installing 
the meter, but was informed that any meters fitted in this way 
would not be accepted by the stamping authorities, owing to the 
alleged opportunity afforded the consumer of taking a free and 
illicit supply. This appears to be one of the few examples where 
an unusual parental control over gas undertakings has been 
evinced by the authorities and prevented their sanctioning what 
might prove to be advantageous at times, while I think it might 
confidently be left to the gas supplier to detect any surreptitious 
connection as a natural duty, apart from theirlegalremedy. The 
withdrawal of liquid from any meter fitted with plugs would neces- 
sarily require to be performed not only with care, but into a sealed 
vessel to avoid effectively any drops of liquid or emission of smell 


and prevent nuisance either inside or adjoining the consumer’s 
premises. 


FURNISHED HOUSE LETTING AND METER READING. 


By reason of the “ period ” letting of furnished houses in our 
district, my Company established a precedent by securing the in- 
sertion of a clause in their Act of 1914 as follows: 

“ The Company may levy and recover such charges as they think 
fit for taking the reading of any meter fixed in a house which is 
either in whole or in part let furnished at the request of, and for 
the convenience of, consumers at times other than the Company’s 
periodical readings, such charges not to exceed the sum of 6d. per 
reading.” 

This may be a useful reference to some of the members; but, 
needless to say, this power did not increase our income to any 
marked extent during the immediate subsequent years. But by 
being embodied in our Act, however, it enables my Company to 
demand what had been previously charged as a moral right for 
the service thus rendered. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


The public lighting of any town is admittedly a question deser- 
ving at all times the fullest consideration by the authority con- 
cerned; and in connection with a popular holiday resort this is of 
especial moment, as will be readily recognized. It is obvious that 
a badly lit or patchy promenade will be devoid of the attractive- 
ness which would be offered by another of a uniformly and 
brightly lit character. Gas is wholly employed in the public 
illumination of Margate, with the sole exception of two dozen 
300 c.p. single metallic filament lamps on a short lower promenade 
adjacent to our Winter Gardens; but the entire front, sea pro- 
menades, and all other portions of the town throughout the 
Lighting Authority’s area are lit exclusively by gas-lamps, which, 
I venture to suggest, offers in the main a brilliancy and uniformity 
of illumination which cannot fail to be distinctly appreciated by 
the large and ever-increasing number of visitors that patrol its 
promenades. 





The major portion of the town proper is lit by ordinary square 
lanterns of the “‘ Windsor” or similar pattern; while those along 
the front are Welsbach fig. 35a cylindrical shadowless lamps 
originally fitted with upright self-intensifying burners, but largely 
converted to three-light superheated inverted clusters, with special 
deflectors fitted into the original lanterns. 

It will be understood that in an area where the electricity 
undertaking is owned by the local authority (which in our case it 
is not) and the gas undertaking in the hands of a private company, 
the former means of illumination would irresistibly appeal to the 
Lighting Committee as against the latter, due to the importance, 
in their minds, that it would be supplied from their own municipal 
concern. Doubtless the same line of reasoning would be adopted 
in connection with the other local authorities who possess the gas 
undertaking ; and I have recently been looking into the question 
from the point of view of gas and electricity as illuminating agents 
in seaside resorts in England and Wales. Eliminating the smaller 
seaside resorts, I find that there are 52 well-known and popularly 
favoured holiday haunts round the entire coast; and, subdividing 
these into their different categories, there are: 


23 towns owning their own electrical undertaking ; 
2 towns owning their own gas undertaking ; 

20 towns which own neither gas nor electricity ; and 
7 towns possessing both gas and electricity. 

Since, as already suggested, the former two classes may be con- 
sidered as likely to favour their own system of lighting as against 
its rival, they have been disregarded ; but it is gratifying to note 
that, out of the 23 towns distinguished by having their own elec- 
trical undertaking, only one is able to claim having nothing but 
electrically-lit public lamps throughout its area. 

Dealing with the final two categories, I have been in communi- 
cation with each to ascertain the extent to which these two iliu- 
minating agents are employed. It may be assumed that, by 
reason of these local authorities owning both or neither of these 
undertakings, their decision will in all likelihood be governed by 
a desire to instal the particular lighting system best suited to 
offer the utmost attraction and afford the greatest amount of 
pleasure to their patrons. Seven of these 27 seaside towns 
possess no electrically-lighted public lamps whatever ; while there 
are only two apparently misguided towns without gas-lit public 
lamps. It is noteworthy that, in the remaining 18, divided in 
their allegiance to both systems, the lamps lit by gas in their 
areas surpass those in which electric current is expended by at 
least 100 p.ct., and in some cases to the extent of 500 p.ct., 
according to the statistics furnished. Perhaps it is only fair to 
have some regard to the disadvantage against electricity, in 
making these numerical comparisons, in towns where arc lamps 
(with their chameleon-like light and shifting shadows) are em- 
ployed for public lighting by reason of their higher nominal 


- candle power relatively to the ordinary gas-lighted lamp. 


Examination of the returns supplied show that, in public light- 
ing by gas, “ twin superheated inverted burners” have met with 
general support. In one case all the existing lights are being con- 
verted to these, while in connection with another I am informed 
that the whole population of the town is “very grudgingly” 
favouring gas as against electricity since these 2-light superheated 
burners have been installed. The opinion that, in a certain town 
lighted exclusively by electricity, it is “ without contradiction the 
worst illuminated town in the kingdom ” is not without interest ; 
and it is amusing to learn from another (fairly adjacent to the 
latter) that it was considered, by abolishing all public lighting, it 
could pose as a “country seaside village,” and that its charm 
would be otherwise lost. 








Coke Quenching and Handling. 

Owing to the peace and reparation terms, German gas coal 
quality leaves much to be desired, and the mixing of coals with 
the object of improving coke is practically impossible. In view 
of this, the treatment of coke during quenching and handling has 
gained considerably in importance, as well as the running costs 
of any particular system used. The German Gas Association, 
through the medium of “ Das Gas- und Wasserfach,” are offering 
prizes for essays on the subject. Technical literature, they say, 
has dealt fairly extensively with various systems, but comparisons 
are almost entirely lacking. The Association aim at getting 
actual working results showing the effects of various systems on 
the market value of the coke, and their working costs. The four 
prizes offered amount to Mk. 20,000, which, at pre-war rates, 
would have been f{1000. Even to-day, of course, the first prize 
of Mk. 10,000 is worth considerably more in Germany than the 
£8 or so which it would represent in English currency. 





Iron and Steel Institute —The annual meeting of the Institute 
will be held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, S.W., on May 4 and 5, the dinner being arranged for the 
evening of the former day, in the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen 
Street, W.C. There is alist of thirteen papers to be submitted. 

Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District). —The annual 
general meeting is to take place in the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, next Saturday afternoon, April 8, when, in addition to 
the formal business, Mr. W. M. Mason (Manager of the British 
Commercial Gas Association) will deliver an address. The annual 
social will follow in the evening. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF COKE. 


At a meeting held recently in Leeds of the Yorkshire Section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, Prof. J. W. Coss and Mr. H.D. 
GREENWOOD submitted a paper on “ The Structure of Coke,” 
which was presented by the former gentleman. The following 
abstract is taken from the Society’s “ Journal.” 


The effect of carbonizing the same coal at various temperatures 
was examined by determining the specific gravity, porosity, and 
weight of the resulting samples of coke. Three temperatures were 
chosen—viz., 550°, 850°, and r100° C.—as representing, respec- 
tively, the approximate conditions of low-temperature, ordinary 
gas-works, and coke-oven practice. The original coal had sp. gr. 
1'27._ When carbonized at 550° C., the resulting coke had a 
porosity of 44°7 p.ct., and the specific gravity of the coke substance 
was 1°59. The total volume was 3 p.ct. greater than that of the 
original coal. Such swelling is the cause of much difficulty in 
low-temperature processes. At 850°C. a maximum porosity of 
52'5 p.ct. was obtained ; and the specific gravity of the coke sub- 
stance increased to 1°87. The coke was much harder than the 
product obtained at 550° C.; and the changes in the weight, 
porosity, &c., show that this hardening is accompanied by a thin- 
ning of the cell walls. 

At 1100° C. a hard coke was obtained having properties like 
those of a good commercial sample of metallurgical coke. The 
hardening in this case is accompanied by a thickening of the cell 
walls; and this circumstance is regarded as one main difference 
between gas coke and hard metallurgical coke. The hard coke had 
a porosity of 48 p.ct. ; and the specific gravity of the coke substance 
remained at 1°87, which, as was pointed out, is much lower than 
that of graphite (2°3). 

Mr. Greenwood then described the methods used in determining 
the specific gravity and the porosity of the samples. 











Auckland (N.Z) Gas Company, Ltd.—A satisfactory report and 
statement of accounts were laid before the shareholders at the annual 
meeting last February, when the Chairman (Mr. J. H. Upton) said the 
sale of gas, at 906 million c.ft., constituted a record. The balance of 
profit was £61,695, which comfortably provided the dividend recom- 
mended, amounting to £69,494. The Directors had hoped to make a 
reduction in the price of gas; but this had proved impossible. There 
had been no diminution in the cost of coal or in wages—in fact, these 
charges bad slightly increased. 


Price of Gas at Biddulph.—At a meeting of the Biddulph Urban Dis- 
trict Council last week, after receiving the financial statement showing a 
deficit on the gas accounts of £1199, Mr. Findlow called attention to the 
priceof gas, and said that other districts were considering the question of 
a reduction. Mr. Botler (Chairman of the Gas Committee) remarked 
that, though he should like to see a reduction, they were paying 6 p.ct. 
for their loans; and it was not economy to reduce the price of gas while 
they were doing this. The Gas Manager, in reply to a question, said the 
difference in the cost of coals between last year and this would repre- 
sent gd, per rooo c.ft. in the price of gas; and he suggested a reduc- 
tion of this amount, or at any rate not less than 6d. per rooo c.ft. 
Mr. Copeland said that if they waited for a reduction in gas until they 
ceased paying 6 p.ct. for their loan, they would have to wait a long 
while. Mr, Findlow moved that the price should be reduced 6d. per 
1000 c.ft.; and this was agreed to. 


_ Praudulently Abstracting Gas.—At Bingley, last Thursday, Samuel 
Pitts, a local policeman in the service of the West Riding County 
Council, was summoned by the Bingley Urban Council on a charge of 
fraudulently abstracting and consuming gas. There was a slot meter 
at his house ; and when he complained on March 3 about shortage of 
gas and the meter being damaged, it was discovered, said the prosecu- 
tion, that the meter had been tampered with, the cash-box and lock 
being missing. According to the inspector’s book, the meter had not 
been inspected for ten years—a fact which pointed to gross neglect, 
though the Council were satisfied that no blame attached to any of 
their present servants. The defendant was given a good character ; 
and it was stated that it was the wife who had been getting gas without 
payiog for it, by using one penny time after time, the coin being ex- 
tracted repeatedly. The defendant only found out the position on his 
wife going into hospital ; and he then informed the Gas Department. 
The defendant was found not guilty, and discharged. 


Cromer Gas Company’s Progress.—At the annual meeting of the 
Company on Monday of this week, it was reported tbat in comparison 
with the corresponding figures for the previous year, the sales of gas 
in the twelve months ended Dec. 31 last showed an increase of 
2,773,500 c.ft., or 9'I p.ct. ; while the revenue from residual products 
was larger by £558. On the other hand, thé cost of manufacturing 
the gas—coal, carbonizing wages, repair and maintenance of works 
and plant, &c.—was {1546 more. Throughout the period of the miners’ 
Strike a continuous supply of gas was maintained to all consumers. 
Ample stocks of coal purchased and accumulated during the early part 
of the year enabled the Company to place at the service of their cus- 
tomers during the whole crisis a practically unrestricted supply of fuel 
in the form most suitable for domestic use. After providing for all 
charges, there remained a balance of profit of £2105 ; and the Directors 
Were very gra'ified at being in a position to recommend the declaration 
ofa dividend for the year of 4 p.ct. (less income-tax)—a higher rate than 

ad been paid for upwards of twenty years. There would be £329 to 
> Carried forward, Under their Gas Regulation Act Order, the 
Directors fixed the charge to consumers at rs. 7d. per therm as from 
Sept. 30 last, and later reduced it to 1s. 64d. per therm. They had 
now decided upon a further reduction to 1s. 6d. per therm as from 
March 31, The differeoce between the standard price of 1s. 7°64. 
=e the charge of 1s. 6d represents in the aggregate a reduction in 
the Company's annual revenue of between (900 and £1000. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.} 


Iron Carbonyl! in Coal Gas under High Pressure. 


S1r,—An article in your issue of the 22nd inst. on ‘* Iron Carbonyl 
in Coal Gas under High Pressure,” will doubtless be of interest to 
many of your subscribers who have experienced trouble from gas con- 
taining this undesirable alien. Very little is written in the technical 
journals, and indeed little seems to be known about iron carbonyl ; 
but the writer is persuaded that not a few in the gas industry have 
had experiences similar to that described below. 

In the period of the recent coal stoppage, when a considerably 
higher percentage of carburetted water gas was distributed, the case of 
a consumer who was supplied from a new main at a distance of about 
ten miles from the gas-works called for attention. It was found that 
the mantles on all burners in use were affected after two days, and the 
lighting value reduced by quite 75 p.ct., on account of a red deposit on 
the fabric. This deposit was found to consist of iron oxide Fe,0, and 
Fe,0,, and was due to the decomposition of iron carbony] in the gas. 

Tests and analyses were made, and it was shown that the gas 
contained not less than 06 grain of iron carbonyl—as Fe(CO),—per 
tooc.ft. A point worth noticing was that oxygen was entirely absent 
from the gas at this point, although gas examined at a point about 
three-quarters of a mile nearer the works contained 0°35 p.ct. This 
fact was confirmed on three occasions. 

The particular circumstances of the case should be noted : 

(t) This consumer was supplied from a new main (clean cast iron) at 

a point about midway between where the main had last been 
tapped and the extremity of the main at a distance of about 
200 yards. 

(2) The gas had ample time contact with the main, and contained a 
high percentage of carbon monoxide and bydrogen at a tem- 
perature of 60° Fahr.—favourable condition to the formation of 
iron carbonyl. 

(3) The trouble ceased after the main had been sprayed with a mix- 
ture of paraffin and light hydrocarbons. 

Analysis of gas taken from the consumer's supply : 


Cees « «5 6 + 2 + 2 2 > Se 
Oxvyeen 3 so. Nil 
Unsaturated hydrocarbons. 4°6 
Carbon monoxide .... . os ee 
ee case eee Se Othe See 
0 Pe ee ey hs 
Nitrogen bydifference. . . —— 


HERBERT H. Brown, 
Second Assistant. 
Southampton Gas Light and Coke Company, 
March 29, 1922. 


—_ 
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Gas-Fires and Cavity Flues. 


S1r,—Referring to the “ B.C.G.A.” memorandum published in your 
issue of the 22nd inst., careful consideration is essential when install- 
ing modern gas flues. 

In the first place, a short length of cavity flue terminating with a 
grating or ventilating brick should most certainly be condemned. A 
case was recently brought to my notice where the occupant of a flat in 
the West End of London complained that gas fumes were coming into 
the drawing-room. On examination, it was found that a twelve-column 
gas-fire of the latest type was fixed against an external wall with the 
flue outlet discharging horizontally to the open air, with no vertical 
run of flue. In this instance, the method of removing the products 
consisted of an ordinary 9 in. by 9 in. cast-iron grating exposed to 
almost every prevailing wind from east to west. It is frequently the 
case that a stove-fixer who, in the ordinary course of events, would 
take the utmost care in fixing a coal-fire or building a flue for a coal- 
fire, will cheerfully discard the ordinary rules of common sense when 
asked to fix gas apparatus. Even the most modern and hygienic gas- 
fires cannot be rendered foolproof in such circumstances. 

Though this is an extreme case, one frequently sees gas-fires con 
nected to short lengths of flue discharging into the open air on an ex- 
posed face of a building, through an iron grating which cannot provide 
any protection against inevitable down draught. Even a short length 
of flue can be made perfectly satisfactory, if terminals such as the 
* Nautilus Eaves Terminal” are employed. This statement may ap- 
pear to be somewhat arbitrary ; but it is the result of very considerable 
experience. 

I might add that the Nautilus Company have supplied during the 
past twelve months many thousands of flues to architects, builders, 
and contractors all over the country ; and in every case—at any rate 
for first orders—it is our custom to send out a }-in. scale drawing, and 
to advise on the type of terminals to meet the particular circumstances. 
The results have been very satisfactory, the large number of repeat 
orders for “ Nautilus” flues being the best proof of their usefulness. 

I notice Mr. Westbrook, at the end of his very interesting paper, 
stated “he did not want the members to confuse this question of sbort 
flues with the ‘Nautilus’ flues. If builders bad adopted the ‘ Nautilus’ 
flue, they would not have had this trouble.” I am in complete agree- 
ment with Mr. Creasey’s comment on this remark. There is no flue 
known to science that “in itself could make the gas-fires work satis- 
factorily ; ” but an intelligent application of the ‘‘ Nautilus” principles 
of flue and termina! construction could go a long way to eliminate 
some of the very risky flue consiruction designed by individuals with 
little or no knowledge of gas heating. Should anyone desire to see a 
satisfactory example of the short flue with anti-down draught terminal 
(eaves type), I would refer them to the new Belgravia Hotel, Gros- 
venor Gardens, My Company supplied and fixed at this hotel a large 
number of these short flues, where big rooms were divided-up into 
two bedrooms. The principal face of the building is exposed to all 
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the south-westerly winds; and I think the satisfactory working of the 
gas-fires fitted to these flues is an indication that a short length of flue 
can be made to work perfectly satisfactorily if a system such as the 
“Nautilus” is used. F.C Ww 

60, Oxford Street, W., March 28, 1922, ~* ~ORNBLIUS- WHEELER. 


—_—— 
fe 


Comparative Costs of Gas and Electric Cooking Stoves. 


S1r,—In your issue of March 8, you published the second part of a 
lecture delivered at the Cookery and Food Exhibition at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, on February 24, by Mr. W. H. Becket ; and one 
item which specially interested me was the “ actual efficiencies ” of gas 
and electric cooking stoves. This gave the comparative costs for gas 
and electricity, for the same cooking duty done, asin the ratio of 1 : 4°8, 
showing electricity as costing approximately five times as much as gas. 

I have, however, endeavoured to work out the actual efficiencies of 
the stoves in question on a slightly different basis, employing the same 
figures ve cost of gas and electricity and the 1,000,000 B.Th.U. as used 
in actual work done. I have also introduced other important figures— 
i.¢., the total B.Th.U. required to obtain the 1,000,000 B Th.U. as 
used in work done, as it is considered “ actual efficiencies” should be 
based on the total consumption of heat units, and not on the heat 
units employed in doing what I have termed “ useful work done.” As 
will be seen, the result obtained is a comparison of 1 : 3'8, showing 
electricity as costing approximately four times as much as gas. 

If these few remarks prove interesting enough for publication, per- 
Pw Mr. W.H. Becket would spare the time to put me right. Being 
- nl a student ——o wer map matters, I sich} be grateful for en- 

ightenment on this question of comparative cost. 

‘March 31, 1922. F. J. EpmMonps. 





Gas COOKER. 
700,000 X 100 
50 


,000 X 100 
= OOO AOS = 26727973 


Hot-plate 70 p.ct. at s0p.ct. efficiency = == 1,400,000 B.Th.U. 


Oven 30 oo oF IE 4 ” 


4,127,273 " 
Total, 4,127,273 B.Th.U. represents total B.Th.U. required to give 
1,000,000 B.Th.U. as useful work done. 
4,127,273 B.Th.U. at 13d. per therm = £2 4s. 8d. 
ELECTRIC COOKER. 
00,000 X 100 
50 
___ 300,000 X 100 
It 


Hot-plate 70 p.ct. at 50 p.ct. efficiency = = 1,400,000 B.Th.U. 


Oven a = 1,428,571 5, 


” ” 





2,828,571 PA 
Total, 2,828,571 B.Th.U. at 2§d. Board of Trade unit. 
B.O.T. unit of electricity = 3420 B.Th.U. 
828, : ‘ 
‘. —— B.Th.U. = 827 units at 2d. each unit 
= £8 12s. 3d., which is 38 times the cost of gas. 


_— 
tl 


Coke-Boilers. 


S1r,—In your report of the District Conference of the B.C.G.A., 
at Blackburn, Mr. S. Tagg in his interesting paper on “ Abatement of 
the Smoke Nuisance” referred to the great advantages which the con- 
sumer would derive from the adoption of coke as an economical means 
of obtaining hot water for domestic purposes. Mr. Tagg also gave 
some particulars of an independent test carried out on a coke-boiler, 
which showed a remarkable standard of efficiency. 

It may interest your readers to know that the boiler referred to is the 
“Sentry,” and during the last six months we have supplied and fixed 
some hundreds of these. Without exception, they have given the 
greatest possible satisfaction. In a number of cases, we have been 
successful in taking out the coal-range and fixing a gas-cooker and 
“ Sentry ” boiler. The effect has not only resulted in giving a domestic 
hot-water supply on the most economical basis, but in view of the fact 
that the “Sentry ” is fitted either with an open or closed fire, it pro- 
vides a means of warming the kitchen in the winter by merely opening 
the well-protected mica fire door, and, as the boiler is water-lagged, 
when the door is closed, the kitchen can be kept cool in the summer. 
— boiler is also a receptacle for destroying all ordinary household 
refuse. 

A great deal of care and thought has been given to the design of 
this boiler, to make it cf an attractive appearance, which enables the 
“Sentry ” to be fitted in a kitchen or living-room. This is a great 
advantage over many coke-boilers, which are rather lacking in this 
respect, and are often hidden away in an outhouse or cellar. 

A number of these boilers can be seen in action at these premises. 


Tue Navtitus Fire Company, Ltp. 
60, Oxford Street, W., April 3, 1922. 


—_——__———————_—_——————— 


Brentwood Gas Company.—The report adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Company—which was presided over by Mr. J. J. 
Crowe, J.P.—stated that, for the year ended Dec. 31, the balance 
carried to profit and loss account was £4533. There was a total 
balance of £3654 available for distribution ; and the Directors recom- 
mended the payment of dividends on the original stock of 5 p.ct., and 
on the additional stock of 3} p.ct. (less tax), for the year. The coal 
strike caused serious financial loss tothe Company. At the commence- 
ment of the strike, there was sufficient coal in stock to last six weeks. 
When this was exhausted, the Directors purchased a quantity of coal 
through Government agency ; and though this was of a very inferior 





kind, and high in price, it enabled them to keep the works running. 
The Board of Trade had granted an Order substituting 17°6d. and 18-ad. 
= therm for the old standard prices of 4s. and 4s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 

he Chairman said it was with considerable satisfaction that they sub- 
mitted this report and statement of accounts. The record of working 
— was greatly to the credit of the Manager (Mr. W. S. Venner) 
and the men. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Tar-Distillation Stills.—No. 174,877. 
Benn, C., C. H., & C. L., of Woodlesford. 


No. 8432; March 18, 1921. 


In tar-distillation and the like stills of the cylindrical type fitted with 
dome-shaped bottoms, wherein the annular base portion rests on the 
brickwork of a circular fireplace, it is customary, the patentees remark, 
to secure the dome-shaped bottom by rivets; and as hitherto con- 
structed, the dome-shaped bottom has been formed with an upturned 
annular flange within the shell of the still and riveted so as to leave 
the lower edge of the shell stopped short of the actual base of the still 
bottom and clear of the brickwork. In employing this arrangement, 
it is found that the heat from the fire in its passage round the flue 
attacks the whole of the lower edge of the shell and destroys the 
riveted joint. 

According to this invention, the dome-shaped bottom has a down- 
wardly turned annular flange passed within the shell and riveted, 
which means that the shell with its connected flange is depended 
below the base of the dome-shaped bottom to an amount equal to the 
depth of the flange ; so that, on mounting the still, the brickwork of 
the circular fireplace is utilized to protect the riveted joint from 
injury. 

Handling Red-Hot Coke.—No. 175,518. 
Grsson, R. E., and Nicott, H., both of Liverpool. 


No. 3533; Jan. 29, 1921. 

This invention provides means whereby red-hot coke pushed out of 
gas-retorts, coke-ovens, or similar apparatus, by means of discharging 
machines, may be delivered to a quenching-bench or other cooling 
apparatus, fixed outside the retort-house or in other convenient posi- 
tion, in an unbroken condition and as expeditiously as possible, or even 
into outside producers, This is achieved by a tube (or tubes), prefer- 
ably lined with fireclay and hinged so as to have a radial movement ; 
curved tubular bridge-pieces being provided for connecting the tube 
to the upper tiers of retorts. The whole is mounted on a travelling 
carriage, and means are provided for adjusting the tube to any 
required position. 

The patentees claim that when the coke is handled by these means 
the work is more economically, expeditiously, and better done than 
hitherto, the coke is of better quality, and the retort-house is kept as 
free as possible from heat, dust, and fumes, with consequent greater 
comfort to the workmen. They say that it is known in apparatus for 
receiving and quenching coke discharged from retorts to employ a 
tubular container mounted on a travelling carriage and of a length to 
hold the charge from one retort, and having hoisting means to enable 
its mouth to be raised from one tier of retorts to another ; and it has 
also been proposed to pivot a shoot on the travelling vehicle so* that 
the shoot may be tilted to receive coke from the retorts, the discharged 
coke then descending from the depressed end of the tilted shoot on to 
an inclined surface, which passes through the wall of the retort-house 
to the outside, and conveys the coke on to an inclined quenching sur- 
poeta gee the building. To such arrangements, fer s¢, they make 
no claim. 


Coin-Controlled Mechanism for Gas-Meters. 


No. 175,909. 
Witson, J. H., and Gzorce Witson Gas Meters, LTD., of 
Coventry. 


No. 8526; March 18, 1921. 

This invention relates to coin-controlled mechanism wherein the in- 
sertion of a coin permits the rotation by hand of an operating shaft 
which traverses the control member, and so opens or closes the supply 
valve. It has been found, the patentees say, that when the supply 
valve is in the closed position, the movement of the contro] member 
permitted by the insertion of a single coin has been too small for prac- 
tical purposes—that is to say, it has been insufficient to ensure satisfac- 
tory opening of the valve. 








Wilson's Coin-Controlled Mechanism. 


It is the object of this invention to overcome this difficulty by pro- 
viding a construction wherein the movement transmitted to the control 
member to effect the initial opening of the supply valve is, for the 
same amount of rotation of the operating shaft, relatively greater than 
that transmitted over the remainder of the valve travel. There are 
provided in combination a screw-threaded operating shaft, rotatable 
with the coin-controlled operating hand-wheel of the mechanism, & 
control member for the valve in the form of a pinion internally formed 
to engage with the thread on the shaft, and means (for example, § 








second pinion) operable by the flow of fiuid through the meter to 
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rotate - control member and thus move it in the direction to close 
the valve, 

The mode of operation of the apparatus is described as follows in 
connection with the appended perspective view. A coin having been 
inserted in the appropriate slot in the drum A, the shaft B is rotated 
by means of the hand-wheel, the amount of rotation permitted depend- 
ing upon the value of the coin used. Consequent upon the rotation of 
the operating shaft, the pinion C is traversed from left to right, which, 
in turn, effects an opening movement of the gas-supply valve. The 
operative connection between the pinion C and the gas-supply valve is 
not shown in the drawing, but is such that when the pinion is at the ex- 
treme left of its traverse, the supply-valve is closed, and when at the 
extreme right the valve is at its maximum opening. When gas is 
drawn by the consumer, it flows through the meter, and in so doing is 
caused to impart rotation to the pinion D, which, in turn, rotates the 
pinion C, and consequently moves it from right to left in the direction 
to close the valve. 

It will be seen that by providing the screw-thread E with a portion 
of increased pitch at the left-hand or closure end of the shaft, a com- 
paratively small initial rotation of the shaft—for example, that corre- 
sponding to the lowest-denomination coin used in the apparatus—will 
be accompanied by sufficient lateral movement of the control member 
to effect satisfactory opening of the valve. 


Regenerative Retort-Settings.—No. 175,778. 
Koprers, H., of Essen-Ruhr. 
No. 33,675; Nov. 29, 1920. 


Whereas in ordinary coke-oven practice the system of recovering the 
heat contained in the waste gases by means of reversible “ regenera- 
tors,” also called heat accumulators, has long since been universally 
adopted as the most efficient, in gas-works’ practice, the patentee says, 
the retort-settings are almost universally provided with continuous 
“ recuperators,” in spite of their inferior efficiency. This invention is 
intended to make it possible to attain all the advantages of the former 
system of heat recovery, by means of regenerators for the retort-settings 
of gas-works, by arranging these regenerators or heat accumulators in 
a certain constructional and functional relation to the retort-setting 
proper. At the same time the possibility of adapting existing settings 


of the ordinary design into such according to this invention has been 
kept in view. 
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Koppers’ Regenerative Retort-Setting. 


The invention is characterized by the fact that below each unit of 
setting, two pairs of regenerators are arranged, running parallel with 
the retorts, Of these four regenerators, one pair always serves as a 
heat accumulator, while of the other pair, one serves for heating the 
fuel gas and the other for heating the air for combustion. Between the 
regenerators and the chamber containing the retorts, a network of flues 
is arranged, through which each of the heating flues or shafts, formed 
by the brickwork carrying the retorts and by the walls dividing the 
heating chamber, is furnished with gas or air, as the case may be. 

hese same conduits also serve for conducting the waste heat to the 
heat accumulators in that half of the heating system in which the gases 
travel towards the chimney. 

In order to make use of tbe advantages of this system of regenerator 
heating, when rebuilding old retort-settings—as, for instance, a set- 
ting of “nine "—the heating system can be arranged in accordance 
With the illustration in the accompanying drawings, in such a way that 
the retorts are first all at one time connected to two pairs of heat accu- 
mulators, working in rotation, causing the retorts to be heated on one 
side by the rising flame; while, on the other side, the retorts are sur- 
rounded by the downward flowing flame, and vice versd. In this way, 
each retort-setting forms, with the regenerators belonging thereto, a 
Complete unit, which can be separately operated, regulated, and, when 
necessary, put out of action. 

he constructional requirements for the carrying through of the 
eating of such a retort-setting with two pairs of heat accumulators 
are that, under each half of the group of retorts, three distributing 












chambers for the fuel gases are arranged, of which two joined together 
are always connected with one beat accumulator pair; while the cen- 
tral distribuing chamber is assigned to the second heat accumulator. 
Whereas from the distributing chambers first referred to, the heating 
medium—for instance, the fuel gas—is conducted through single con- 
duits into the combustion chamber from the central distributing cham- 
bers, two sets of conduits are provided to the right and left to enable 
the second heating medium—the air for combustion—to be led in close 
proximity to the former. 

The patentee proceeds to deal exhaustively with developments of the 
main object and their application to various settings. Nine illustra- 
tions accompany the specification. 


Dry Gas-Meters.—No. 175,846. 
Hitt, J., of Birmingham. 
No. 36,162; Dec. 24, 1920. 


This invention relates to dry gas-meters with diaphragm measuring 
chambers, and claims to provide the improvements therein. A meter 
according to the invention has an enclosing casing, which is in part 
only a gas container, and which comprises sides, bottom, and detach- 
able lid, or top. The lower part is used as a gas container, while the 
upper part is not a gas container, and may have its walls freely per- 
forated for any desired purpose. For example, a distance below the 
lid of the casing the interior is provided with an all-round horizontal 
ledge or seating forming a permanent part of the casing. 

one-piece interior fitting of the meter, comprising two diaphragm 
measuring chambers, enclosed valve-box, &c., and inlet and outlet 
pipes, is adapted to fit within the casing so that the bed-plate rests on 
the ledge, and is detachably secured thereto in a gas-tight manner, 
dividing the casing into the lower and upper parts. The lower part 
forms a very efficient condensation chamber, from which the gas flows 
through an opening in the bed-plate into the valve-box. 

By removing the mecbanically-fitted and sealed lid of the casing 
(which is not applied with a gas-tight joint, being perforated for the 
inlet and outlet pipes), and mechanically detaching the bed-plate from 
the ledge, the interior fitting can be bodily removed from the casing, 
but will need a similar casing before it can be tested. 

The casing, except the lid, may be shaped so as to provide the ledge 
as a permanent part of it, in which case the lower part of the casing 
will be of less dimensions horizontally than the upper part of the 
casing. The lower part of the casing is enclosed by additional walls 
providing between them and the walls of the container a free air-tight 
space constituting a temperature chamber ; so that the actual walls of 
the container are directly insulated from atmospheric changes. This 
may be conveniently carried out by making the walls of the temperature 
chamber and the walls of the upper part of tbe casing all ia one piece, 
and the container and ledge separate, to be permanently soldered or 
fitted to the interior of the outer structure. 






APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the “ Official Journal '’ for March 29.} 


Nos. 7393 to 8719. 


ALEXANDER, C. J.—‘‘ Contrivance for heating.’’ No. 8652. 

ALLEN, R.—* Utilizing high velocity exhaust gases or air.” No, 
8351. 

» J. B.—“ Burner and accessory for gaseous fuels.” No. 
8058. 

, eR J. B.—“ Closed ovens.” No. 8325. 

Barciay, D. S.—“Ccokers.” No. 890 

Bennis, A. W —*Conveyors.’’ No. 8644. 

Bennis, A. W.—“ Chain-grates for furnaces.'’ No. 8645. 

Bovucuton, H.—“ Gas soldering-iron.’’ Noa. 8093. 

Brookg, R. M.—* Vertical gas-retorts.’’ No. 8531. 

Brown, R.—* Thermostatic device for conirolling heat in ccoking- 
oven.’’ No. 8019. 

Ernst, W. E.—* Devices for thermostatically controlling flow of 
liquids or gases in conduits.’’ No. 8638. 

Evans, E, V.—“ Purification of gases from hydrogen sulpbide.’’ 
No. 8105. 

Fox, T.—“ Wet gas-meters.’’ Nos. 8002-3-4. 

Goeutz, H.—‘' Gas-producers.’’ No. 8482. 

Grecory, G. R.—'' Water-gas generators.'’ No 8279. 

Lessinc, R.—‘*t Manufacture of neutral sulphate of ammonia."’ 
No. 8615. 

MacmILian, D.—'' Gas-burning appliances.’’ No. 8711. 

Mosetey, V.—‘* Destructive distillation of carbonaceous and oil- 
bearing materials.'’’ No. 8009. 

Oppiz, W. M.—" Apparatus for separating dust, &c., from air and 
gases.’’ No. 8427. 

Puituips, H.C.—'' Wesh-box valves for water-gas, &c., generators.”’ 
No 8061. 

Pupney, F,—'' Gas stoves for cooking.’’ No. 8386. 

Rosinson, S.—See Fox. T. Nos. 8002-3-4. 

Soc. CHIMIQUE DE LA GRANDE ParolssE (AzZoTE ET Propvits Cul- 
MIQUES).—'**Apparatusfor synthesis of ammonia.’’ (France, March 31, 
1921.) No. 8251. 

SoutH Metropotiran Gas Company.—See Evans, E. V. No. 
8105. 

H.—See Evans, E. V. No. 8105. 

Tempany, F,. R.—'* Gas-burners.’’ No. 8500. 

WE tssacH Licut Company, Ltp.—See Tempany, F.R. No. 8500. 

West, G.—See Macmillan, D. No. 8711. 

WuHitwortHh, W.—See Brooke, R. M. No. 8531. 




















The Basilica of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, the famous shrine near 
Quebec, was destroyed by fire last Wednesday morning. The statue of 
Ste. Anne, with the relics, was saved. It is believed, says“ The Times” 
correspondent, that the fire was caused by a short-circuit in the electric 
wiring system, 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills. 

Chester Gas Bill: The further Standing Orders applicable to the 
Bill have been complied with. Read a second time, and committed. 

Doncaster Corporation Bill: Reported from the Select Committee, 
with amendments, 

Stoke-on-Trent Corporation (Gas Consolidation) Bill: Read the 
third time ; passed ; and sent to the Commons. 

Stretford and District Gas Board Bill: Reported from the Select 
Committee, with amendments. 


== 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Progress of Bills. 
Blackburn Corporation Bill: As amended, considered, and to be 
read the third time. 
Sheffield Gas Bill: Reported, with amendments. 
Stoke-on-Trent Corporation (Gas Consolidation) Bill : Read the first 
time, and referred to the Examiners, 


Croydon Gas Bill. 

A resolution was reported from the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders that “in the case of the Croydon Gas [Lords] Petition for Bil, 
the Standing Orders ought to be dispensed with, and the parties be 
permitted to proceed with their Bill.” The resolution was agreed to. 


Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act, 1920. 


Copies were presented to both Houses of reports by the Board of 
Trade under the Act on applications by the Tonbridge Gas Company, 
and the York Town and Blackwater Gas Company. 

The following Bill has received the Royal Assent: Kilmarnock Gas 
Provisional Order. 





STRETFORD AND DISTRICT GAS BOARD BILL. 


House of Lords Committee.—Tuesday, March 27. 


(Before the Eart oF KinToRE, Chairman, Lord REDESDALE, Lord Locu, 
Lord Rounpnay, and Viscount Hoop.) 


The purpose of the Bill is to constitute and incorporate a Joint Board 
consisting of representatives of various urban and rural district councils, 
and to authorize such Board to acquire from the Manchester Corpora- 
tion the undertaking of the Stretford Gas Company, purchased by the 
Manchester Corporation under their Act of 1921. 


Counsel for the Bill were Sir LyNpDEN Macassey, K.C., the Hon. 
Evan CuHartTeEris, K,C., and Mr. G. H. Keen. The opponents were 
the Manchester Ship Canal Company, represented by Mr. TYLDESLEY 
Jonzs, K.C., and Mr. WRoTTESLEY; owners and occupiers of pro- 
perty and consumers of gas in the Urban District of Urmston, repre- 
sented by Mr. R. Harker; and the Manchester Corporation, repre- 
sented by Mr. H. BEvERIDGE. 

Sir LynpEN Macassgy, in opening, said the Bill was for the purpose 
of constituting and incorporating a Joint Board consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Urban District Councils of Stretford, Ashton-upon- 
Mersey, and Sale, and the Rural District Councils of Barton-upon- 
Irwell and Bucklow, and was promoted in pursuance of an agreement 
incorporated in the Manchester Corporation (General Powers) Act, 
1921. (The proceedings in connection with this Bill were reported in 
the “ JournaL” for May 4, 1921, pp. 268-274.) 

Mr. WROTTESLEY at this point asked tbe Committee to rule that 
the Bill should not be allowed to proceed. Originally, he said, it 
was promoted by the five authorities previously mentioned and the 
Urmston Urban District Council, making six ; but the Urmston Council 
had dropped out. Before promoting a Bill in Parliament a local 
authority had to hold statutory meetings of the ratepayers, under the 
Borough Funds Act, and thereby gain the consent of the ratepayers. 
The Urban District Councils of Urmston and Sale had not obtained 
the necessary consent, and, therefore, had dropped out. It was the 
practice of the House that when a Bill was promoted by joint pro- 
moters, and one or more dropped out, the measure should not be 
allowed to proceed. He quoted precedents, going back to the years 
1873, 1883. and 1884. 

Mr. Harker added that in the Bill as originally presented to the 
ratepayers there was a clause permitting the Joint Board to demand 
from the ratepayers of all six authorities any deficiency that might 
arise. The position now was, however, that while the ratepayers had 
given their consent on the understanding that any deficiency would 
be collected from the six authorities, the burden would fall upon 
only four. 

Sir LynpEN Macassey said that what had been stated was not fact, 
and, even if it were, the objection was one which had never, so far as 
he knew, been upheld. The Bill was promoted under section 43 of 
the Manchester Corporation (General Powers) Act, 1921, which pro- 
vided that if the Urban District Council and Rural District Councils 
named, “or any two or more” of such Councils, jointly introduced a 
Bill in the next session of Parliament (meaning the present session) to 
provide for the constitution of a Joint Board for the purchase of the 
Stretford undertaking from the Corporation, the Corporation should 
not oppose either directly or indirectly, except in so far as was neces- 
sary to protect their interests. Consequently, a Bill was deposited, 
and the statutory meetings were held in the districts concerned ; the 
electors being asked to associate themselves with a Bill to constitute a 
Joint Board consisting of representatives of these six Councils, or two 


that, -In the case of Urmston and Sale, a poll of the electors showed 
they dissociated themselves from the Bill, Therefore, Urmston 
had been deleted. In Sale, however, the ratepayers had evidently 
woken-up to the true circumstances, which were very different from 
those which had been presented to them by certain opponents; and a 
number of electors, amounting to 69 p.ct. of the electorate, petitioned 
their own Council, urging them to take the necessary steps to ensure 
that they should be a constituent authority on the Joint Board. 
Therefore the Urban District Council of Sale remained as a joint pro- 
moter of the Bill, subject to the sanction of the Committee. Counsel 
quoted the case of the Radcliffe and Little Lever Joint Gas Board 
Bill, which was in Parliament the previous session. A Bill was pro- 
moted by four local authorities for the constitution of a Joint Board ; 
but two dropped out. They were deleted from the measure, which 
proceeded; and the Bill, promoted by the remaining two bodies, 
became an Act. 
Mr. Wrotrestey asked whether this Bill was unopposed; but no 
definite answer was given. 
Sir LynpEN Macassey said that the circumstances in the present 
casé were precisely the same as in that of Radcliffe, and it was 
absurd to suggest that the Bill should not be allowed to proceed. 
The Committee consulted in private ; and, on the re-admission of 
the parties, 
The CuarrMaAN announced that the Committee would proceed with 
the consideration of the Bill. 
Sir LynpEN Macassey then dealt with the undertaking of the Stret- 
ford Gas Company, which was purchased by the Manchester Cor- 
poration under the powers of their Act of 1921. The Company was 
incorporated in 1862. In 1918, they were supplying the urban district 
of Stretford, with the exception of a small portion which was supplied 
by the Manchester Corporation. The Company also had powers to 
supply in the urban district of Urmston, and had concurrent powers 
of supply with the Alirincham Gas Company ia the urban district of 
Ashton-upon-Mersey. They also had powers to supply in Sale and 
other districts. In the summer of 1918, negotiations were opened with 
the Manchester Corporation for the purchase of the Company’s under- 
taking by the Corporation. Negotiations were completed in Novem- 
ber, 1919, and an agreement entered into on March 6, 1920; and 
the Manchester Act was promoted in 1921 to carry this into effect. It 
was a Curious feature that in undertaking these negotiations the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee of the Manchester Corporation bound the 
Directors of the Company over to secrecy—that they would not com- 
municate to any local authorities the fact that Manchester was nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the undertaking. Manchester must have 
known at the time that the local authorities were the public lighting 
authorities in their respective districts, under the Public Health Act, 
aod, under the Act, had a prior right to purchase the undertaking of 
any gas company situated within their district before any outside 
authority. Therefore, the news came as a surprise to Stretford and 
the other Urban District Councils that the agreement had been con- 
cluded between the Corporation and the Company. They regarded it 
as a step taken by Manchester with a view to subsequently including 
those districts within the city. This was not without justification, 
because two previous attempts had been made by Manchester to 
include Stretford within the city area—in 1891 and 1901. Therefore, 
the Stretford Council and others opposed the Manchester Bill in 1921. 
As showing the attitude of Manchester, he read extracts from the 
evidence of Alderman Kay (the Chairman of the Gas Committee of 
the Manchester Corporation), given before a Committee of the House 
of Lords in 1921. The witness had said that he had not consulted any 
of the local authorities before entering into negotiations with the 
Stretford Company, and that he wanted to make a good bargain. 
Counsel, continuing, said the industrial district of Trafford Park was 
situated in Stretford, and offered excellent opportunities for cheap gas 
supply, as there were many consumers concentrated in a small area. 
He added that the Stretford rates were 11s., as against 15s, in Man- 
chester; so there was every inducement for manufacturing firms 
to go to the Siretford area. It was the intention of the Manchester 
Corporation to construct a large new modern works at Partington. 
The gas would be taken to Manchester through mains which would run 
through the Stretford area; and Alderman Kay had said that they 
could tap these mains for the purpose of supplying Siretford and 
adjoining districts. The local authorities were advised that this was 
not possible ; and even the Gas Engineer to the Manchester Corpora- 
tion had said that it was not practicable. The Corporation proposed 
to buy the Stretford Gas Company’s works, and close them down 
during the summer time, supplying the cistrict during that period with 
the surplus gas from the Corporation’s works. During the winter, 
when there was no surplus, the gas would be supplied from the S:ret- 
ford works, When Manchester were able to do without the Stretford 
works, these would be closed-down altogether. Alderman Kay had 
admitted in evidence that he really wanted to secure the Siretford area 
of supply. It had been said that it would be advantageous for the 
Stretford consumers if they were included in the Manchester area of 
supply ; and an elaborate set of tables had been put in to show that 
such would be the case. It turned out, however, that the annual 
advantage to the consumers of Stretford would amount to the magpni- 
ficent sum of £1813. It was pointed out at that time that whereas the 
Stretford Company were supplying at 5s. per 1000 c.ft., the Corpora- 
tion could supply to these outside districts at 4s. 9d. In addition, the 
Corporation gave a discount of 2d. per 1000 c.ft. to consumers who 
paid their accounts within 28 days, and also supplied free cookers and 
meters. In other words, there would be an advantage of 8d. per 
tooo c.ft. to consumers in the Company's district if absorbed into 
the Manchester area. This was all very well; but it overlooked the 
fact that the costs of producing gas in Stretford were not going to 
remain constant. It was absurd to assume that costs would remain at 
the peak price for all time, and would not fall when prices of materials 
and labour dropped. Then the Corporation had suggested that the 
Stretford works should not be extended, because there was not a rail- 
way siding at the works, This wasso at that time; but the promoters 
of the present Bill had arranged for a railway siding—they were 
merely awaiting the final sanction of the Railway Company's Board. 





or more of them Mr, Wrottesley, he maintained, had not appreciated 


Counsel dealt further with the 1921 proceedings, and said that, as the 
result of a conference between the parties (at the suggestion of the 
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Chairman of the Committee considering the Bill), section 43, to which 
he had referred, was inserted in the Bill. The agreement between the 
Corporation and the omgeny was set outin the schedule to the Act, 
and provided that the purchase price should be £272,000 for the ordinary 
shareholders, £10,000 compensation to the Directors, and £3000 to 
the officials; making a total of £285,000. In addition, the Corpora- 
tion should take over liability for £10,000 of debentures, and liability 
for the Company’s debts. The date of transfer was fixed as Dec. 24, 
1921. Section 43 of the Corporation’s Act of 1921 set out that the 
Joint Board sbould pay the Corporation the £295,000, as already 
stated, and should repay to the Corporation any sums paid by them in 
respect of alterations or improvements to the works, Also, the Joint 
Board should repay interest on money borrowed by the Corporation 
for this purpose as from the date of transfer, Turning to the provi- 
sions of the present Bill, Counsel said that clause 5 provided for the 
incorporation of a Joint Board consisting of 18 members; but this 
figure had been altered to 16, owing to the Urmston Council’s having 
withdrawn. Clause 32 gave effect to the provisions of clause 43 of the 
Macchester Act, Clause 79 provided for any deficiencies incurred b 
the Joint Board to be apportioned over the districts concerned. Wit 
regard to limits of supply, these were the same as in the case of the 
Stretford Company, with two exceptions. The old Company had had 
concurrent rights of supply in the township of Davyhulme with the 
Salford Corporation. In future, the Joint Board was to have sole 
rights of supply in that district ; and inasmuch as the Manchester Cor- 
poration had purchased from the Salford Corporation their rights of 
supply in Davyhplme, the Joint Board were to repay to the Manchester 
Corporation the £7000 which they had paid to the Salford Corpora- 
tion. The second alteration was that whereas the Stretford Company 
previously had concurrent rights of supply in Ashton with the Altrin- 
cham Company, the Joint Board are to have sole rights in that district, 
and compensation was to be given to the Altrincham Company in the 
shape of anotherarea, In regard to borrowing powers, the amount to 
be paid to the Corporation of Manchester was £295,000, plus the £7000 
in respect of rights of supply in Davyhulme and £5000 which the 
Corporation had expended since the date of transfer of the Stretford 
Company, making a total of £307,000. The stamp duty would amount 
to £3500 ; making £310,500. The Joint Board also sought powers to 
borrow £15,000 for alterations to mains and works. and £10,000 for 
working capital. There would also be £1600 for connecting-up the 
Davyhulme supply with the main Stretford transmission system. The 
latter figure was not specifically included in the Bill; but approval 
would have to be obtained from the Ministry of Health. The total to 
be borrowed was £249,000 ; and the period for repayment asked for 
was thirty-five years. In the Manchester case, forty years had been 
sought ; but the House of Lords Committee had reduced that to thirty- 
five, and in the House of Commons it had been further reduced to 
thirty years. 

Counsel then dealt at some length with the propaganda which had 
been conducted by the Manchester Corporation as to the disadvantages 
that would accrue to consumers in the Stretford area in the event 
of the formation of a Joint Board, though clause 43 of the Corpora- 
tion’s Act had stated that the Corporation should not oppose, either 
directly or indirectly, Statements had been issued by the promoters 
to meet the charges made in the Corporation's circulars. All this 
propaganda on the part of the Corporation had made it most difficult 
fer the promotion of the Bill, and to put the facts before the electors. 

Coming to the petitions against the Bill, Counsel submitted that the 
Manchester Ship Canal had no /ocusto appear. They stated that they 
had considerable property within the areas concerned, and were rate- 
payers, and feared that the rates would be increased. As to the peti- 
tion of the property owners and gas consumers in Urmston, these con- 
sumed 3°9 p.ct. of the gas sold in Urmston, and 0°51 of 1 p.ct. of the 
gas sold throughout the whole areaof supply. The Committee had to 
be satisfied that the petitioners fairly represented the users of gas in the 
district ; and he submitted that they were not fairly representative. 

Mr. TYLDESLEY JonEs, dealing with the allegation that he had no 
locus standi, said that two of the local authorities had refused to come 
into the Joint Board. He was a ratepayer in Sale, which district had 
voted against proceeding ; and this alone was enough to give him a 
locus standi. 

_ Mr, Harker, dealing with the consumers’ petition, pointed out that 
time had been limited, and that he could have got more signatures to 
his petition had there been more time. 

Mr, BEvERIDGE, for the Manchester Corporation, said that a state- 
ment had been issued by the Manchester Corporation in response to 
inquiries as to what the position would be, not only under the Cor- 
poration’s Act of 1921, but in the event of the passing of the present 
Bill. This statement had not been distributed all round, as had been 
Suggested by Sir Lynden Macassey ; but a copy was given to anybody 
who applied for it. The Corporation had put their views quite fairly, 
and considered they were entitled to do so. 

Mr. William Moncrieff Cary (Consulting Engineer), giving evidence, 
said that, in his opinion, the Manchester Corporation had secured a 
good bargain in the Stretford works. They were situated but a 
short distance from the industrial area of Trafford Park, to the further 
development of which he looked forward. As to the price of gas, 
up to the commencement of the war the charges in the Stretford area 
Were very similar to those of the Corporation. He did not agree that 
a larger works could always turn out gas at a lower price than a 
Medium-sized works. He could show figures to prove that some 
medium-sized works could be carried on more cheaply than larger 
Works, He was satistied that the cost of carrying on the Stretford 
undertaking could be reduced, if properly managed and organized. 
Dealing with the new railway siding at the Stretford works, this would 

© advantageous, seeing that it would open up to the undertakers a 
arger market for buying coal, reduce the cost of handling coal, and 
enable them to distribute residual products more economically. 
Atrangements had been made with the Railway Company's officials 
or the provision of the siding ; and the land on which it was proposed 
‘o build the siding had been bought by Sir Thomas Robinson, who was 


& member of the Stretford Council. Economies could be effected at 
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be able to supply gas just as cheaply, if not more so, as the 
aachester Corporation. He handed in a report which he had pre- 
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pared in connection with the undertaking, and a number of tables of 
cost of manufacture of gas, one of which dealt with [the estimated 
costs at Stretford for 1922, as compared with 1920 and 1914. It was 
estimated that the net cost of manufacture, maintenance, and distribu- 
tion, including all charges, in 1922, would be 31'98d. per 1000 c.ft., 
compared with 50°02d. in 1920 and 19°734d. in 1914. The estimated 
sale during 1922 was 500 million cubic feet. In arriving at his esti- 
mates, he had taken wages and salaries at 20 p.ct. less than in 
1920. There was a big reduction in the net cost of coal, after deduct- 
ing estimated receipts for residuals; the figure being 7'88d. per 
1000 c.ft. in 1922, as against 18°o9d. in 1920 and 5'614d. in 1914. 
Distribution costs were put at 6'5d. in 1922, as against 9°21d. in 1920. 
The gas sold, in millions of cubic feet, showed a fairly steady rise from 
Igto onwards ; the figure in 1920 reaching 466, and 238 in the half 
year ended June 30, 1921. The Bill proposed to fix a maximum price 
of 5s. per 1000 c.ft.—a figure similar to the maximum given by the 
Board of Trade to similar gas undertakings. There was no likelihood 
of the Joint Board’s having to levy a rate on the authorities concerned 
in respect of deficiencies. Another table set out the standard or 
maximum prices granted under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act to 
companies supplying gas in ten well-known industrial towns, and 
showed that the average was 12°98d. per therm, or 4s. 10°40d. per 
1000 c.ft. for gas of 450 B.Th.U. 

Mr. TyLpESLEY JonzEs then cross-examined, and referred to the 
question of economical output as between large and small undertak- 
ings. Witness said his point was that a larger undertaking could manu- 
facture, perhaps, more cheaply than a smaller one; but there was an 
economic limit, somewhere about 500 million c.ft., beyond which eco- 
nomies effected by a larger undertaking would not amount to very 
much. Counsel said that price depended upon a variety of circum- 
stances, such as distribution, ability to sell residuals, &c.; so that, in 
making a comparison between a number of undertakings, the compa- 
rison would be fallacious unless all the circumstances were similar. 
Witness agreed that this was so within limits. Counsel then criticized 
statements made in the report with regard to the cost of manufacture 
and distribution by the Manchester Corporation, and said that witness 
had taken the capital cost of the proposed new works at Partington 
(which would be ready in two or three years) and the money that had 
been spent by Manchester, and had divided by the amount of gas sold 
in 1920. He contended that the quantity of gas sold by the Corporation 
would increase ; but witness pointed out that, on the figures before 
him, the sales had decreased from 1915 to 1920, and that he had no 
right to assume an increase in putting forward his figures. Counsel 
said that it had been pointed out in evidence in the previous session 
that Manchester could not supply more than 27 million c.ft. of gas per 
day, because they had not sufficient works capacity. He also stated 
that, even bringing in the capital which the Manchester Corporation 
would not spend until the next three years, the capital cost per million 
cubic feet would be less than in the case of the Joint Board. Capital 
charges would be higher in Stretford than in Manchester ; therefore, a 
large amount of money had to be saved on working costs at Stretford 
in order to overcome the capital charges deficiency. Coming to the 
question of the suggested new siding, Counsel said there was nothing 
in the Bill with regard to that. It was proposed to take a railway over 
a public footpath ; and this could not be done without Parliamentary 
powers. 

Witness was also cross-examined by Mr. Harker, who said that 
there was nothing in the Bill to carry into effect the statement that the 
price of gas supplied by the Joint Board would be as cheap as that 
supplied by Manchester, and that there would be free cookers, &c. 

Sir LyNDEN Macassey, re-examining, dealt first with the point 
raised by Mr. Harker ; and said that neither was there a word in the 
Manchester Act compelling the Corporation to supply gas at certain 
rates. He also-asked witness whether it was not a fact that the foot- 
path alluded to by Mr. Jones was not a public footpath; but Mr. Jones 
objected to the question. 

Mr. J. Ferguson Bell (the Engineer and General Manager of the 
Derby Gas Light and Coke Company) said that the Stretford works 
occupied an ideal site for a gas undertaking, and would be further im- 
proved by the provision of a railway siding. There was no reason 
why the Joint Board should not supply gas as cheaply as the Man- 
chester Corporation. It was likely that the sale of gas by the Joint 
Board would increase more rapidly than in the case of the Manchester 
Corporation, owing to the continued industrial development of the 
area. During the last ten years the sale of gas in Stretford had in- 
creased by 32 p.ct.; while in Manchester the increase in that period 
was 549 p.ct. It was desirable that the works should be under local 
control rather than under that of an outside authority. He sub- 
stantially agreed with the evidence of Mr. Carr. 

Mr. TyYLpDESLEY JONEs, in cross-examination, obtained from witness 
that there was no local control at Derby, and suggested that the Com- 
pany did very well. Witness said that as the Company was a sliding- 
scale one, it was in their interests to keep down the price of gas. 
As to the comparative figures of increased sales in Stretford and 
Manchester, Counsel said that 5 p.ct. of the total sales in the case of 
Manchester represented about 40 p.ct. in the case of Stretford, In 
reply to further questions, witness said it would be an advantage to 
Stretford if there were a greater demand on the works. There was 
room, in the present state of the works, for an increased output of 20 to 
25 p.ct. Mr. Jonessaid that the Manchester Corporation, under their 
Act, could not make a profit on their undertaking ; whereas the Joint 
Board were taking express power to make a profit. Witness replied 
that he did not agree with corporations’ making profits. Counsel also 
pointed out that a saving of £31,000 a year would be effected by Man- 
chester through the erection of the Partington works and the scrap- 
ping of others, which would have to come off the price of gas. 

in re-examination by Mr, KrEN, witness expressed the opinion that 
it would not be economical to scrap existing works and put up new 
works at Partington, The Stretford works were capable of doing ex- 
cellent service. 

Mr. Frank Jones (Vice-President and Joint Managing-Director of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company) agreed largely with the evidence 
that had been previously given. The Stretford works were situated in 
a good place for the economic manufacture of gas and the satisfactory 
Carrying-on of an undertaking. There was no reason why, if properly 
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managed, the Joint Board should not supply at the same price as 
Manchester. 

Answering questions put by Mr. TyLpEsLry Jones, in cross-exami- 
nation, with regard to the Partington works, witness said the mere fact 
that all the coke and residuals would be concentrated there would be 
a great disadvantage, as would also be the great length of main between 
those works and Manchester. The savings effected in working costs 
would be wiped-out by capital charges. 

It having been decided that it would not be necessary to call local 
evidence, this closed the case for the promoters. 


The Case for the Opposition. 

Mr. TyLpESLEy JonEs then introduced the case for the Manchester 
Ship Canal Company. The Company were not concerned with the 
price at which gas would be supplied in Stretford, provided it was 
high enough. The Company were large ratepayers; and their sole 
interest was to prevent any deficiency from the undertaking falling on 
the rates, From the evidence they had heard, the Joint Board were 
pledged to supply gas in the district as cheaply as the Manchester 
Corporation; but a clause bad been inserted in the Manchester Act 
preveating the Corporation from making profits on their undertaking. 
‘They were bound to keep the price down to the lowest possible figure, 
so long as it covered working costs and provided for depreciation and 
reserve. Otherwise they would have to supply at cost price. If the 
Joint Board were pledged to supply gas as cheaply as Manchester, it 
meant that, unless they could cover capital charges, working costs, re- 
serve, &c., while supplying at the same price as Manchester, they 
would have to rely upon the rates, for which there were express powers 
in the Bill, He had proved that the capital charges per million cubic 
feet of gas supplied on the Stretford undertaking were higher than in 
the case of Manchester. Mr. Carr had admitted that they would be 
less in Manchester, even after he had divided the estimated capital 
expenditure, including expenditure in the future at Partington, by the 
amount of gas sold in the past. The result of that was entirely to de- 
stroy the ability of the Joint Board to supply gas as cheaply as Man- 
chester without making a loss, which must fall upon the rates. Mr. 
Frank Jones had admitted that economies in working costs would be 
effected at Partington if they were not swallowed up by capital charges. 
Witnesses had claimed, and rightly so, that economies could be effected 
at the Stretford works over those which had been effected by the Stret- 
ford Company in 1920; but he submitted that they were entirely due 
to the fall in prices of materials and labour, and were common to all 
undertakings. Manchester also would have the advantage of reduced 
prices. 

Mr. Avihuy Valon gave evidence on behalf of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company. Tbe two material things to be considered in the 
cost of supplying gas were capital charges and working costs. As to 
the first, he also criticized Mr. Carr's method of arriving at the figures, 
and maintained that Manchester must have the advantage in this 
respect. As to working costs, Manchester was in as good a posi- 
tion to supply as Stretford; and they must manufacture and supply, 
apart from capital charges, as cheaply as Stretford. He also agreed 
that hs the promoters’ pledges were redeemed, there must be a rate- 
in-aid. 

After a brief cross-examination by Sir LyNDEN MacassEy, the Com- 
mittee adjourned. 


Tuesday, March 28. 

On the resumption of the proceedings this morning, Mr, TyLDESLEY 
Jones intimated that he would not call further evidence. 

Mr. R. Harker then stated his case for the owners of property and 
consumers of gas in Urmston, who, he said, only asked the Committee 
to say to the Board that they should carry out the promises made, and 
upon which they had obtained support to the Bill. If they would in 
future supply gas at the same prices as those at which Manchester sup- 
plied, then no harm would be done. But if what the promoters had 
said should prove to be incorrect, then why should the petitioners 
sufier? He referred to the very slight obligations imposed upon gas 
undertakings by the general law, under which they could supply to one 
consumer at one price and to another consumer at another price. His 
clients were now supplied by Manchester, who had not only reduced 
the price, but supplied free gas-cockers and had reduced the cost of 
gas fires, Counsel produced a circular in which it was stated that the 
Joint Board would supply gas as cheaply as Manchester, provide cookers 
free, and reduce gas-fre rates. In 1921, the Manchester Corporation 
had sought powers to supply at a higher rate in the outside districts 
than in Manchester; but this was opposed by, among others, the pro- 
moters of the present Bill, with the result that Manchester was com- 
pelled to supply gas in those districts at the same price as in Man- 
chester ; and a clause was inserted in the Manchester Bill to that 
effect. The present position of the local authorities was that for all 
time they should be supplied with gas at the same price as in Man- 
chester, and, having fought for that right, they should bave it reserved 
to them. Nothing had been done to disentitle them to the privileges 
granted by Parliament last year ; and there should be a clause inserted 
in the Bill to protect their interests. 

Mr. Keen briefly went over the ground on behalf of the promoters. 
He pointed out that the present Bill contained the same figure as to 
the maximum price to be charged as the Manchester Act—namely, 
58. per 1000 c.ft. He also dealt with Mr, Harker’s statement that 
there was no general law requiring equality in charges. There was a 
standard clause inserted in Gas Bills which required equality, and 
this was inserted in the present Bill ; so that the promcters could not 
ditlerentiate. If a clause were inserfed to protect Urmston, then it 
would have to take effect over the whole area, He further pointed 
out that Manchester might charge a price which was lower than the 
cost of production, and which would involve a deficiency rate. The 
Corporation might deliberately do that, so that it would be impossible 
for the Joint Board to supply at the same price without throwing a 
burden on the ratepayers. 

The Committee discussed the case in private, and subsequently the 
CHAIRMAN announced that the Committee were unable to agree to the 
submissions put forward by the petitioners, and bad no hesitation in 





One or two alterations and additions have been made to the Bill. 
The date fixed for the completion of the sale of the Stretford under- 
taking to the Board is Sept. 29, 1922; but it is now provided that if the 
sale is not completed by that date, the undertaking shall be retained 
by the Corporation up to the day of its completion. In this event, as 
from Dec. 24, 1921, until the completion of the sale, the undertaking 
shall be kept by the Manchester bens age in a good state, and shall 
be carried on on behalf of the Board. On the completion of the sale 
an adjustment of the receipts shall be made. 

A new clause has been added, which provides that within a year 
after the completion of the purchase by the Board from the Corpora- 
tion, the Board shall purchase from the Altrincham Company the 
existing mains, pipes, meters, and fittings belonging to that Company 
in the Urban District of Ashton-on-Mersey for the sum of £250; and 
on the completion of such purchase, the rights of the Altrincham 
Company to supply the houses and public lamps in Washway Road, 
which were reserved in section 35 of the Bill, shall cease. 

The original clause with regard to contracting for the supply in bulk 
with local authorities has been struck out. [This empowered the 
Board to enter into contracts up to seven years.| The new clause in- 
serted in its place empowers the Board to contract with any local 
authority, &c., for supply by the Board to them, or to the Board by 
them, of gas in bulk upon agreed terms ; but nothing in this section 
shall authorize the Board to lay mains or interfere with any street 
beyond the limits of supply. 

The borrowing powers and periods of repayment (see “ JouRNAL,” 
Jan. 18, p. 152) remain as before. « 

A PROTECTION CLAUSE FOR THE MANCHESTER CORPORATION, 

The following new clause has been inserted, for the protection of the 
Manchester Corporation : 

For the protection of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens of the 
City of Manchester (in this section called ‘the Corporation”), the 
following provision shall, unless otherwise agreed between the Board 
and the Corporation, have effect ; 

The Board shall not, in the exercise of the powers of this Act, break 
up or interfere with any of the following works of the Corporation : 


1.—The existing outfall sewers of the Corporation authorized by the 
Manchester Corporation Act, 1911. 

2.—The existing Thirlmere water aqueducts. 

3-—The high-tension eleciric cables authorized by the Manchester 
Corporation Act, 1914, now in course of construction. 

4.—The gas-mains authorized by section 21 of the Manchester Cor- 
poration (General Powers) Act, 1921, if and when constructed. 
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SHEFFIELD GAS BILL. 





House of Commons Committee.—Wednesday, March 29. 


(Before Col. F. S. Jackson, Chairman, Mr, BetTEertoN, Mr, PERRING, 
and Myr. Royce.) 


This Bill, promoted by the Sheffield Gas Company, proposes to 
make new provisions as to charges and the application of the profits 
of the Company. 


Counsel for the promoters were: Mr. W. B. Cropz, K.C., Mr. 
W. E. TyLpesey Jones, K.C., and Mr. Moon. The opponents were 
the Sheffield Corporation, represented by Mr. W. J. JEEevEs, K.C., 
and Mr. R. Harker; the Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Association, 
represented by Sir LynpEN Macassey, K.C., and Mr. Jacguzs 
Apaby; and the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers, 
also represented by Sir LynpEN Macasszy and Mr, Apapy. ([Dr. 
CHARLES CARPENTER, had it been necessary, was going to give evidence 
for the Bill. Mr, ARTHUR VALON was acting for the opposition.| — 

Mr. CLobz, opening the case for the promoters, said that the object 
of the Bill was to reconstitute the Sheffield Gas Company on what 
was believed to be a new and better basis than the present one, and to 
bring together the consumer, the shareholder, and the employee for 
the purpose of supplying cheap gas in abundance. It was hoped that 
the scheme would give cheap gas to the consumer, a moderate and 
constant return to the investor, and a share of the profits to the em- 
ployee. The scheme was similar to that contained in the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company’s Act of 1920, and was also sanctioned in 
the Acts of the Cardiff Company and the Swansea Company in 1921. 
The Company were incorporated in 1855, with a maximum price fixed 
at 4s. per 1000 c.ft., and an illuminating standard of 12 candles, which 
was aiterwards changed to 15, The authorized capital was then 
£264,984, and the loan capital was £80,000. The share capital was 
divided into five classes, “A,” “B,” “C,” *D,” and “E;” but addi- 
tional capital was authorized by an Act obtained in 1866, when the old 
‘‘A’ and ''B”’ stock became the new ‘'A’”’ stock, the old ‘'C, 
‘*D,” and ‘'E” stock became the new ''B”’ stock, and the new 
capital authorized under the 1866 Act became the new ‘*C'’ stock. 
He mentioned this because there was a peculiar feature attached |o 
these stocks, The ''A"’ stock carried a dividend of 10 p.ct. ; the 
‘*B”’ stock, 10 p.ct. if the general charge for gas did not exceed 
38. 6d, per 1000 c.ft., and 8 p.ct. if the price exceeded 3s. 6d. ; the 
**C”’ stock carried a dividend of ro p.ct. if the general charge for gas 
did not exceed 2s. 9d., 9 p.ct. if the general charge was between 
23. od. and 3s., 74 p.ct. between 3s. and 3s. 3d., and 7 p.ct. if the price 
exceeded 3s. 3d. The Act provided for equality of charge for all con- 
sumers of less than 500,000 c.ft. per annum, which was afterwards 
changed to 100,000 c.ft.; but beyond this figure the Company were 
authorized to make special agreements at special prices. The charges 
which affected dividends were the general charges to consumers 
entitled to equality of charge. This was an instance of what had 
afterwards become known as the slide. The sliding-scale had never 
been of any use to the consumer until 1915, from which time the share- 
holders had been penalized, owing to the rise in the cost of gas manu- 
facture due to war conditions, It was an absolutely useless provision 
up to that time so far as the consumers were concerned, but it had bad 
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ings; and one of the proposals of the Bill was that this one-sided slide 
should be abolished. The Directors’ remuneration was fixed in rela- 
tion to the selling price of gas, and to-day there was no Directors’ re- 
muneration if the price of gas was above 11-4/5th pence per therm. 
Counsel went into the excellent record which had been established by 
the Company in Sheffield preceding the war. Gas was produced more 
cheaply than anywhere else ; the price in 1911 was 18S. 2'54d. per 1000 
c.ft.; in 1912, 1s. 1°83d.; in 1913, 1s. 1°48d.; and in 1914, 1s. 1°32d. 
The gas was of a high calorific value—namely, 600 B.Th.U.; and he 
believed it had reached 650 B.Th.U. at times. The prime reason for 
the low price of gas was the low cost of coal, the net cost of which, 
after the sale of residuals, was 2s. 2'47d. per ton in 1914 ; while in 1911 
and 1912 there was a credit after the sale of residuals—the figures 
being 1s. 393d. per ton in 1911 and Is. 1°97d.in 1912. During the war 
great strain was put upon the undertaking in meeting the demand 
for gas in Sheffield. The Company were supplying 4637 million 
c.ft. at the outbreak of war, which had grown to 5742 millions in 1917. 
Ia addition, the gas was stripped, under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Munitions, and in consequence the quality was lower. This, he be- 
lieved, was one of the causes which had led to friction between the 
Company and their consumers. In 1916, the calorific value of the gas 
was fixed by an Order of the Board of Trade at 500 B.Th.U.; but 
under the Defence of the Realm Act, it was subsequently reduced to 
450. Then the manufacturers began to complain. Those at a dis- 
tance from the works complained of deficiencies in pressure, and 
boosters began to be used. These deficiencies in pressure and calorific 
value were the subject of complaints on the part of consumers. The 
Ministry of Munitions sent down Mr. Doig Gibb to deal with the 
situation ; and he found tbat the works were undergoing a strain 
with which they were hardly prepared to deal at that time. Then 
there was friction between the management and the workers; and 
Mr. Doig Gibb came to the conclusion that possibly the manage- 
ment were not doing so much as might have been done—the resources 
of the Company with regard to plant and management could bardly 
deal with the enormous strain on the undertaking. Mr. Doig Gibbdid 
his best to reconcile the consumers ; but, coincidently with their get- 
ting what they considered to be a worse gas, prices began to rise. In 
1916, the price was 1s. 6'79d. per 1000 C.ft. ; and in 1917 it became clear 
that the Company must do something in the direction of getting more 
capital. They applied for powers to raise more capital, and simultan- 
eously applied to convert each £100 of to p.ct. stock into £200 of 5 p.ct. 
stock. At that time the price of {100 of stock went up to something 
over £200. The Company deposited a Bill to raise new ordinary or 
preference shares to the extent of £600,000, a loan capital of £200,000, 
and to raise £580,000, in respect of the amounts already raised on the 
converted capital, which was then £1,736,000. The amounts of the 
various Classes of stock were £270,000 “A” stock, £419,958 “B” 
stock, and {1,047,000 *“C” stock. The old slide had to be adjusted, 
and the “ A” stock carried a maximum dividend of 5 p.ct.; the *“B” 
stock, 5 p.ct. if the gas was not more than 3s. 6d., and 4 p.ct. if it ex- 
ceeded 3s. 6d.; the “C ” stock, 5 p.ct. if the gas was not more than 
2s. od., 44 p.ct. if the gas was between 2s. gd. and 3s., 33 p.ct. if 
between 3s. and 3s. 3d., and 33 p.ct. if it exceeded 3s. 3d. This Bull 
was passed in 1917. The representative of the Ministry of Munitions, 
with Sir Arthur Duckham, then visited Sheffield, and the result was 
that the Chairman of the Gas Company resigned, and the present 
Chairman was appointed. In 1918, the Sheffield Gas Consumers’ 
Association was formed, to protect consumers against inadequacy of 
volume and inferior quality of gas; but the Company did not resent 
this, being of the opinion that it was only by the formation of such 
bodies that they could get into touch with a great mass of consumers, 
and educate them into the use of gas and the policy of the Company 
supplying. Costs of manufacture continued to rise, however ; and in 
August, 1919, the price of gas went up to 4s. per 1000 c.ft. ; the divi- 
dends falling accordingly—being 4 p.ct. in the case of “B” stock, and 
3¢ p.ct. on the “CC” stock. In 1921 the Company applied to the 
Board of Trade for an Order to charge for gas on the therm basis. 
Under that Order the Board of Trade fixed the maximum price at 
1s. 1'6d. per therm. The Corporation of Sheffield had agreed as to 
price, but had asked the Board of Trade to fix the calorific value 
at500 B.Th.U. This, however, the Board of Trade could not do, as 
it was left to the Company to declare their own calorific value. 

In reply to questions put. by the CHaIRMAN on this point, Counsel 
pointed out that aconsumer must have gas of a calorific value which 
was suitable for his purpose. He made it clear that the supply of gas 
at a lower calorific value did not increase the profit of the Company. 
At the suggestion of the Board of Trade, a conference was held in 
February, 1921, with the Corporation and the consumers, when the 
Company explained their reasons for declaring a calorific value of 
480 B.Th,U. The Company told the consumers that it was not their 
intention to supply a gas below 500 B.Th.U. Asa matter of fact, they 
had supplied at about 500 B.Tb.U. since ; but the figure of 480 was 
adopted in order that there should be a margin which would enable 
them to avoid penalties under the Gas Regulation Act. 

Counsel then dealt with the provisions in the Bill with regard to the 
new scheme, which was on the lines of the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany’s scheme, providing for a basic price. for gas, a basic dividend, 
and a profit-sharing scheme for the employees. [The scheme was 
dealt with in the “ JourNnaL ” for Jan. 18, p. 151.] The basic price of 
as supplied by the Company, as set outin the Bill, was 9d. per therm, 
but had been altered to 8d. This price could be altered from time 
totime after the year 1926 by an Order made by the Board of Trade 
under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. The basic rates of divi- 
dend on the “ A,” “ B,” and “C ” ordinary stock were to be 5 p.ct. per 
annum, and in the case of ordinary shares or stocks to be issued after 
the passing of this Act, not more than 7 p.ct., except with the consent 
of the Board of Trade. 

In reply to questions put by the CuarrMman, Mr. Clode said that the 
existing “ A,” “ B,” and “C ” stock had to remain at 5 p.ct.; but the 
Company must have powers to raise money at 7 p.ct. in order to attract 
Capital. He pointed out, also, that if the price of gas could be pulled 
down, the “A,” “B.” and “C” stockholders would get a dividend 
equal to the 7 p.ct. dividend received by the new stockholders. The 
Company could not hope to raise capital at 5 p.ct. Dealing with the 
division of surplus profits if the price of gas were less than the basic 
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price, Counsel said that the amount by which the total sum paid by 
consumers for gas supplied during a year or half year was less than the 
total sum which would have been payable if the gas had been charged 
for at the basic price was to be called the consumers’ benefit. If the 
balance standing to the credit of the net revenue account, after pro- 
viding for dividends, permitted, a sum not exceeding one-third of the 
amount of the consumers’ benefit should be applied in two equal parts 
for the benefit of the holders of ordinary capital and for the benefit of 
the employees. The sum to be applied in this way for the benefit of 
the holders of ordinary capital was to be applied in the increase of the 
dividends above the basic rates, and so far as this was not applied it 
should be carried to reserve fund. The sum to be applied for the 
benefit of the employees should be carried, in — determined 
by the Directors, to the superannuation fund of the Company and toa 
fund to be formed in connection with any profit-sharing scheme which 
might be established under the Act, or wholly to the latter. The 
money so carried to such a fund should be credited to the employees 
participating in the scheme in the form of a bonus on salaries and 
wages. If the price of gas were reduced 1d. below the basic price, 
this would bring in £84,496, which would be called consumers’ benefit. 
One-third of that—namely, £28,832—would be divided, half to go to 
the shareholders in the shape of increase of dividend (which was 
16s. 6d. per £100), and the other half totheemployees. The Bill con- 
tained the usual provisions as to reserve fund, and limitation on carry- 
forward. There was also the power, in the usual way, to create a 
special purposes fund, to a maximum amount not exceeding 10 p.ct. of 
the paid-up capital of the Company, for which therejwere many pre- 
cedents. ‘There were also precedents for the clauses which gave powers 
to establish benefit funds and to grant pensions, &c. Then came a 
clause giving the Directors the power to prepare a scheme enabling 
employees to participate in profits, which was the same as in the case 
of the South Metropolitan Company. Clause 17 of the original Bill, 
which provided for an increase of borrowing powers from £580,000 to 
£850,000, had been taken out of the Bill. As to Directors’ remunera- 
tion, no nominee Director should be entitled to receive any remunera- 
tion ; and the total remuneration to be paid to all elected Directors 
should not exceed £4000 in any year. 

Coursel then dealt briefly with the petitions. The Corporation 
wished to appoint nominee Directors of the Company. The peti- 
tioners were apprehensive that if the powers sought by the Company 
became law, they would operate so-as to secure for the holders of 
ordinary capital larger dividends than they would be entitled to under 
the Acts now regulating the Company, at the expense of the consumers, 
who would derive no necessary advantage. This appeared to be a 
misapprehension. As he had already pointed out, no larger dividend 
could be paid unless the price of gas was reduced ; and by this scheme 
the consumers, shareholders, and employees would all be working for 
the same end. The petitioners also stated the proposals as to basic 
price and dividends would be unjust to the consumers, and that there 
was not the slightest inducement to the Company to lower the price 
of gas. The petition of the Chamber of Commerce was much on the 
same lines. Finally, Counsel assured the Committee that the Bill was 
simply a genuine attempt to get down the price of gas for the benefit 
of all concerned. 

After a short adjournment, 

Mr. Crope said that he had intended to call Dr. Carpenter, to ex- 
plain the advantages which had accrued from the working of such a 
scheme by the South Metropolitan Company ; but there was a pro- 
spect of agreement between the parties. It would not be necessary, 
therefore, to proceed further before the Committee. _ ‘ 

Mr, W. J. JEEVES, for the Corporation, said the basic price was to 
be reduced to 7d., subject to revision after, and not before, the end of 
1923. There were one or two points to be settled in the clauses as to 
reserve being split-up between the proposed two new funds; but they 
were clause matters. = 

Mr, Jacgugs Azsapy (on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Consumers’ Association) said he agreed with what had been indi- 
cated by Mr. Jeeves. . 

The Cuairman then announced that he would consider the clauses 
on the following day. 


Thursday, March 30. 
ADJUSTMENT OF CLAUSES. 


When the Committee sat to consider clauses this morning, 

Mr. Crone, for the promoters, explained briefly the amendments 
made to the Bill. In the first place, as indicated on the previous day, 
the basic price of gas was altered to 7d. per therm from the already 
reduced figure of 8d.; the price to be revised by an Order of the 
Board of Trade under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act, at any time 
after the end of 1923, instead of 1926. Counsel said the promoters 
considered it better to work to a close price, even if a little to their 
disadvantage, in order to secure the sympathy and goodwill of the con- 
sumers, than to stick-out for a higher price. J 

A slight modification was also made in the same clause with regard 
to basic dividend on the new ordinary stock to be issued. The words 
“except with the consent of the Board of Trade” have been deleted, 
and the basic rate is merely up to 7 p.ct. per annum, as may be autho- 
rized by the resolution creating the shares or stock. 

A new clause has been added which provides that the Company 
shall charge all consumers at the same price per therm; but this pro- 
vision does not apply to gas supplied for public lighting, or to gas 
supplied under special contract with any consumer whose consumption 
amounts to, or exceeds, 500 therms per year. 

Alterations are also made as to what is to be done with the moneys 
in the existing reserve fund. Originally, it was provided that the moneys 
and securities standing to the credit of the reserve fund of the Company 
on Dec. 31, 1922, should be carried to the new reserve fund provided for 
in the Bill. It is now provided, however, that out of the moneys and 
securities standing to the credit of the reserve fund of the Company at 
the commencement of the Act (which is now July 1, 1922) there shall 
be carried to the reserve fund to be formed moneys and securities 
having an aggregate value at the commencement of the Act of £50,000. 
As to the limitation on carry-forward, this has been amended, and the 
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amount the Company may carry forward (after the year 1922) at the 
end of any year to the credit of the net revenue account must not 
exceed that which will be required for paying one year’s dividends on 
the preference capital (if any) and one year's dividends at the basic 
rates on the ordinary capital. 

The benefit fund, which it is proposed to establish out of the revenue 
of the Company, must not at any time exceed £20,000; the maximum 
which may be contributed each year being fixed at £4000. 

_ Clause 13 gives power to the Directors to grant out of revenues pen- 
sions to employees, as they may think fit. A rider has now been added 
which provides that the payments to be made by the Directors shall 
not in any year, together with the sum appropriated to the benefit fund 
in that year, exceed in the aggregate /4000, excluding any contri- 
butions made by the Company or Directors in the year to the super- 
annuation fund. 

_ The usual clause giving power to make donations to various institu- 
tions was originally in the Bill, but bas been deleted. 

Mr. Ralph Halkett (the General Manager of the Company) formally 
proved the preamble of the Bill. 


<i 
= 


DONCASTER CORPORATION BILL. 


The preamble of this Bill was passed by a Committee of the House 
of Lords, presided over by the Marquis of Batu, on March 27. No 
alterations were made to the provisions of the Bill as set out in the 
“ JourNAL ” for Jan. 11, p. 89. 





> 
<—_— 


WORTHING CORPORATION BILL. 





A report relating to the opposition of the Worthing Gas Company to 
the electricity district extensions powers in this Bill will be published 
in our next issue. : 








Torquay Gas Company. 


The report submitted at the recent meeting of the Company showed 
that the yearly statement of accounts brought a balance of £9981 to 
the credit of profit and loss account. The Board had given notice to 
supply gas of a calorific power of 480 B.Th.U. The maximum price 
had now been fixed at 1s. 7d. per therm, equal to 7s. 7'2d. per 
1000 ¢.ft., as against the maximum price of 4s. 3d. allowed in the Com- 
pany’s Act of 1894. The present price of gas was 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., 
being 1s. 13d. per therm, or 2s, 1'2d. per rooo c.ft. below the autho- 
rized maximum price. Extensions had been carried out at the works; 
and with a view to a more efficient supply, the Directors had autho- 
rized extensive alterations of the mains in various parts of the district, 
the work now being in progress. The Chairman (Major R. P. Kitson) 
said that, while coal had now dropped to a more reasonable price, it 
was still nearly roo p.ct. more than in 1914. Wages and gratuities at 
the works were less by £645, owing to the fact that lower wages had 
been paid during the last half year, due to the agreement between the 
Federation of Gas Employers and the workmen's Unions. The 
Directors were pleased to report that the agreement had been loyally 
observed by all the workmen in the Company'semploy. Theamount 
realized by the sale of gas showed an increase of {9019—unfortunately 
solely due to the rise in price, for the quantity consumed was less by 
to} million c.ft. than in 1920. The last three months had, however, 
shown a fair increase in the amount of gas sent out. From the net 
profit of the year they had allotted £2000 to the income-tax account to 
meet the tax payable next year on the profit shown on this account, 
and transferred £2865 to the reserve fund, in order to make up the 
amount to the credit of this fund as shown in 1914. The Directors 
recommended the payment of a full balance dividend. After the 
next reading of meters, the price would be reduced to rs. per therm, 
or 4s. 94d. per rooo c.ft. He moved the adoption of the accounts, and 
that dividends of to and 7 p.ct. per annum be declared. This was 
agreed to. 


— 
<< 


Price Reduction at Wakefield.—As from the March reading of the 
meters at Wakefield, the new system of charging for gas in accordance 
with its heating value is in force; and the price of gas will be 11°4d, 
per therm, This, the Company point out, for 500 B.Th.U. gas as 
declared, is equivalent to a reduction of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Dunstable Gas Company.—The fiftieth annual meeting of the 
Dunstable Gas Company was held recently—Mr. A. G. Inwards (the 
Chairman) presiding. The balance to profit and loss account was 
stated to be £3829 ; and it was proposed to carry forward the sum of 
£2961. Commenting on the figures, the Chairman said that, despite 
many difficulties during the year, principally in connection with the 
coal strike, when exorbitant prices were paid for coal of an inferior 
quality, the financial result might be considered fairly satisfactory 
in comparison with the previous year. In 1921 they had produced 
49,620,400 c.ft. of gas, against 47,752,700 c.ft. in 1920. After the 
declaration of dividends, the report was adopted. 


Kidderminster Gas Company.—Rerorting to the annual meeting 
of the Kidderminster Gas Komgeny the Chairman (Mr. G. W. Gros- 
venor) said it would be seen that the statement of accounts showed 
a loss of £1394. The Directors, however, had every confidence that 
the trading for the present half year would result in a profit; and 
they hoped that, now the corner had been turned, the balance at debit 
of profit and loss, amounting to £4849, would soon be made good. It 
was, however, evident that, until this had been done and the liability 
to the bank considerably reduced, it would be most foolhardy and un- 
businesslike to contemplate the payment of adividend. The Directors 
felt that, in justice to the consumers, a dividend should not be paid 
_ it was possible to reduce the price of gas to a more reasonable 

gure, 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 





The following further notices have appeared in the “ London 
Gazette” with regard to applications to the Board of Trade for Orders 
under the Gas Regulation Act. 


Altrincham Gas Company. 


The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. per 1000,c,ft. ; and the price they have asked 
the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 3d. per therm. 


Knottingley Gas Company. 
The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have asked 
the Board of Trade to substitute for this is rs. 4d. per therm. 


Milton Regis Urban District Council. 


The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 5s. 6d. per rooo c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 8d. per therm. 


Scunthorpe and Fredingham Urban District Council. 


The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 6s. per roooc.ft.; and the price they have asked 
the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 4d. per therm, “ based 
on a calorific value to be declared of 400 B.Th.U. per cubic foot.” 


Swindon United Gas Company. 


The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas by 
the undertakers is 4s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. in the borough and 4s. 91. out- 
side ; and the prices they have asked the Board of Trade to substitute 
for these are 182d. and 19°4d. per therm. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 
Bridlington Gas Company. 


Application is intended to be made by the Company for a Special 
Order to extend the limits of supply, to enable them to use additional 
lands for gas-works purposes, to raise further capital, to introduce 
prefit-sharing, and to regulate the supply of gas. 


DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC POWER. 


Chelmsford Corporation.—450 B.Th.U. (April 1.) 

Dorking Gas Company.—425 B.Th.U. (March 29.) 

Eckington and Mosborough Gas Company, Ltd.—480 B.Th.U. 
(March 25.) 

Leamington Priors Gas Company.—480 B.Th.U. (March 28.) 


ALTERATIONS OF DECLARED CALORIFIC, YALUE. 


Brighton and Hove General Gas Company.—The Company give 
notice that as from July 1 next they will supply gas of a calorific value 
of 500 B.Th.U. 

Sheffield Gas Company.—500 B.Th.U. (July 1.) 


— 
— 


GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 


There have been received from the Director of Gas Administration 
copies of the following further Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. 


Cirencester Gas Company, Ltd. 

After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 15°8d. per therm. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend, any 
price charged per 1000 c.ft. before the declared date shall be rendered 
into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by five-and-one- 
balf. (March 27.) 





Dover Gas Company. 


As from the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas 
supplied by the undertakers shall be 20°4d. per therm. (March 20.) 


Drighlington and Gildersome Gas Light Company. 

As from the declared date: (1) The maximum price in respect of 
gas supplied by the undertakers shall be 20d. per therm ; (2) the price of 
19d. per therm shall be substituted for the price of 5s. 5d. per 1020¢.ft. 
wherever it occurs in section 65 (limiting the price of gas) of the 
Drighlington and Gildersome Gas Act. (March 25.) 


East Grinstead Gas and Water Company. 

As from the declared date, the maximum prices in respect of gas 
supplied by the undertakers shall be 18 8d. and 21°2d. per therm; aod 
these prices respectively shall be substituted for the prices of 63. and 
7s. per 1000 c.{t. mentioned in section 58 (limiting price of gas) of the 
East Grinstead Gas and Water Act, 1878. (March 29.) 


Kiidwick Parish Gas Company. 


As from the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas 
supplied by the undertakers shall be 16d. per therm; and this price 
shall be substituted for the price of 5s. per 1000 c.ft. wherever 't 
occurs in section 24 (price of gas) of the Kildwick Parish Gas Order, 


1895. sone FF 
As from the declared date, “therm” shall be substituted for 1900¢.ft.. 
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and “ fifth of a penny ” for “ penny” wherever it occurs in paragraph (ii) 
of the schedule to the Kildwick Parish Gas Order, 1895. (March 28.) 


Leamington Priors Gas Company. 

As from the declared date, the maximum prices in respect of gas 
supplied by the undertakers shall be 14:2d, and 17°8d. per therm ; 
and these prices respectively shall be substituted for the prices of 4s. 
and 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.{t, mentioned in section 55 (price of gas) of the 
Leamington Priors Gas Company's Act, 1865. 

As from the declared date, the price of 13d. per therm shall be subd- 
stituted for the price of 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. mentioned in section 55 of 
the Leamington Priors\Gas Company’s Act, 1865; and “therm” shall 
be substituted for “1000 c.ft.” where the latter lastly occurs in that 
section. (March 22.) 





ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly Meeting. 


The ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Alliance and 
Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company was held at the Offices, D’Olier 
Street, Dublin, on Thursday last. In the unavoidable absence, 
through slight indisposition, of Mr. John Murphy (the Chairman of 


the Directors), the chair was taken by the Right Hon. Laurence A. 
Wacpron, P.C, 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
(see “ JOURNAL” last week, p. 776), put before the meeting the state- 
ment which Mr. Murphy had prepared, in the course of which, in 
dealing with the accounts, he said there were two outstanding features 
of the half-year’s working—one favourable and the other adverse. 
The former related to the satisfactory increase in the quantity of gas 
sold for all purposes, which amounted to over 27 million cubic feet— 
2 million cubic feet was the additional quantity consumed through 
ordinary meters, 20 millions represented the increased quantity sold to 
prepayment consumers, while the remaining 5 millions was the in- 
crease.in public lightiog. The latter feature referred to the serious 
decline in the revenue from the Company’s bye-preducts. The receipts 
had fallen from £112,456 to £83,652, or a reduction of £28,804; and 
had it not been for the exercise of the greatest care and foresight in 
every direction, the results would have been still less favourable. 
Some of them would recollect that Mr. Murphy predicted this fall in 
residuals at the meeting in March last year, and, unfortunately, his 
fears had come true. The capital account on this occasion showed a 
satisfactory position. The actual amount expended had been only 
£1647; while the sales, depreciation, and credits totalled £8229—thus 
again reducing the expenditure by £6582, which they considered a step 
in the right direction, Turning to the revenue account, it was rather 
disappointing to find that the cost of coal and oil showed but a trifling 
reduction of £2135; while, on the other side of the account, as he had 
previously mentioned, residuals had fallen by £28,804—thus making 
the net cost of coal £64,565 this half year, as against £37,896 in the 
corresponding period, or a net increase of no less than £26,669. The 
explanation lay in the fact that the Company secured very little advan- 
tage from the fall which took place in the price of coal at the pit, be- 
cause high priced stocks had to be used up; and further, owing to 
the slump in freights, they did not get the benefit of the large 
profits earned by their steamers as on former occasions. There was 
no reason, however, for pessimism. It must be recalled that only 
a few months ago the Company passed triumphantly through the 
greatest coal dispute which had ever affected Great Britain, and, 
therefore, the result of the half-year’s working, as shown in the 
revenue account, was one of which the Company had no reason 
to be ashamed, and was good evidence of their strong financial 
position generally. The only other item relating to the manufacture 
of gas which called for any comment was that of repair and mainten- 
ance of works, which showed the welcome reduction of £12,290. In 
spite of this, that charge might still be regarded as abnormal, because 
it included sums for renewals of retorts, water-tube condensers, boilers, 
sulphate plant, &c. But the end of this exceptional expenditure was 
in sight; and when it arrived, they might claim that their works would 
have been brought up to a high standard of efficiency. The expendi- 
ture on distribution was down by £7000. This saving had been effected 
principally on mains, as they had not been called upon to carry out so 
large a programme of renewal work. The cost of repairing meters 
showed no sign of abating. In essential work of this description, it 
was impossible to economize, beyond ensuring that all the meters 
which went out of order and needed repair were properly and efficiently 
attended to at their workshop at the lowest possible cost. Each item 
under the heading of rent, rates, and taxes showed some increase, 
though, happily, not a substantial sum. Rates and taxes were up by 
over £600, owing to the increased poundage in the city and township 
rates, with the single exception of Kingstown. They hoped that the pre- 
sent figures represented high-water mark, and that concerted action by all 
local authorities with a view to curtailment of expenses would result in 
the relief for which all ratepayers anxiously waited. In regard to 
imsurance, with the addition of unemployment contributions, which 
were now payable in respect of their workmen, this item had rather 
more than doubled. The cost of management had remained stationary, 
which they considered satisfactory. Miscellaneous and special charges, 
taken collectively, also showed some decline. This was the first 
Occasion since the war when any reduction in the cost of war bonus 
had taken place. As a result of negotiations extending over a very 
considerable period, the Company secured’ a reduction of 6s. per week 
in the wages payable to their employees. The cut was made in two instal- 
ments—the first during the week ended Nov. 24, which alone affected 
the half year under review. They could not claim that this small re- 
duction was commensurate with the fall in the cost of living, nor could 
they say that it compared favourably with what had been accepted by 
8as employees on the other side of the water. But they were not with- 
out hope that farther concessions would be secured by mutual consent 
—preferably by some arrangement whereby wages were regulated under 
a sliding-scale based on the cost of living. This war bonus alone (ex- 
Cluding the normal pre-war wages) still cost no less than 1s. 4d. per 











1000 ¢.ft., or as. muchias 21 p.ct. of the present price of gas. On the 
balance-sheet, funds had increased by upwards of £7000 ; while liabi- 
lities to the banks and sundry creditors had fallen by almost £40,000. 
This improvement, however, was more than counterbalanced by the 
reduction in value of stocks. It was essential in these times of falling 
markets to keep all stocks down to the lowest level—compatible, of 
course, with safety in such vital commodities as coal and oil. The 
accounts due to the Company remained about the same, though their 
investments had appreciated, which was regarded as a hopeful sign. 
In the report reference had been made to the fact that the Alliance and 
Dublin Consumers’ Gas (Charges) Order, 1921, made by the Board of 
Trade under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act, 1920, had been re- 
ceived. This placed the Company under an obligation to supply and 
charge for thermal units instead of cubic feet or volume, as hitherto. 
The revised standard price of 1s. 7d. per therm now took the place of 
the old standard of 3s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft. The sliding-scale was also modi- 
fied, so that, for dividend purposes, 1-5th of 1d. per therm was substi- 
tuted for each 1d, per 1000 ¢.ft. of increase or decrease in the price. Dur- 
ing the half year under review, the price charged was 1s. 8d. per therm. 
Consequently, the maximum dividend authorized was £4 7s. 6d. p.ct. 
per annum, which was recommended for their approval: It was not 
large, but it was an improvement by more than 1 p.ct. on the divi- 
dend which they had been permitted to pay during the last five half 
years under the Temporary Increase of Charges Order. Payment of 
this dividend would absorb £ 33.947, and leave a small balance of £263 to 
be carried to the next account. It was found possible to reduce the price 
of gas by 2d. per therm, or 9d. per rooo c.ft., as from the December 
quarter, This was a substantial reduction of ro pct., and, though 
scarcely warranted by the adverse residuals market, yet they trusted it 
might be possible to continue, if not increase, it. It would mean a 
saving to the consumers of no less than £57,000 in a year. The price 
of gas was still tco high to be good for business; and it was the hope 
of the Directors that during the present year some further savings 
might be effected in the cost of coal, oil, and working expenses, so that 
it might be possible to reduce the price below 1s. 6d. per therm. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and statement of accounts 
was passed unanimously. 

On the motion of the CuarrMan, seconded by Mr. F. J. Dickens, a 
dividend of £4 7s. 6d. p.ct. per annum, less income-tax, on the con- 
solidated ordinary stock of the Company, was declared. 

Feeling reference was made to the illness of Mr. Murphy ; and the 
proceedings concluded with an expression of thanks to the officials and 
staff, and to Mr, Waldron for his conduct of the meeting. 


-— 


CARBON MONOXIDE IN LONDON GAS. 





Below the 20 P.Ct. Advocated by Dr. Haldane. 


In the course of a report on the carbon monoxide question, the 
Public Control Committee of the London County Council say: 


Statistics produced before the Departmental Committee showed that 
the death rate attributed to accidental “coal gas poisoning” for the 
seven years 1913 to 1919 was E’g per million of the population of the 
whole of England and Wales, and 3°1 per million for London. For 
certain selected large towns, in which a fairly large proportion of water 
gas was supplied in r919, the rate worked out at 5°4 per million ; but for 
other selected large towns, in which no water gas is supplied, the rate 
was 2'1 per million. Dr. J. S. Haldane (one of the Gas Referees), who 
is an advocate of limiting the proportion of carbon monoxide in gas 
supply, stated in evidence before the Departmental Committee that, in 
view of the improved forms of gas-burners now in use, he thought a 
reasonable maximum would be about 20 p.ct. of carbon monoxide. 

The following table giving the percentage of carbon monoxide in 
London gas shows the amount to be below the limit suggested by Dr. 
Haldane, except in the case of the Commercial Gas Company in 1912, 
while the Gas Light and Coke Company approached very closely to 
this figure in 1921. These high figures, however, coincide with 
periods of coal strikes, when, owing to the shortage of coal, the com- 
panies would be making more water gas than would usually be the 
case. 


Table Showing Amount of Carbon Monoxide in London Gas, 








| GasLight | Commercial | South 

Year. | andCoke | a | Metropolitan 

| Company. | Company. | GasCompany. 
| Pee P.Ct. P.Ct. 
1912. . 14°3 20'8 7 
Se eee, 11'8 17°6 6'9 
. a ee 13°6 15°7 79 
Rs 6 ee, ver Oe Ge we 13'5 18'9 8'o 
PFO By ody OF Pel 12'0 15‘0 33 
1917 . | II'5 13°3 9°s 
1918 . 13°3 14'0 6'9 
Ig19 . | 13°4 13°8 6'8 
1920 . 12°0 14°7 7°3 
a oe ee | 19°7 17°7 9'6 
January-February, 1922. | 15°8 12°5 7°6 


The gas industry attaches great importance to the economic advan- 
tages accruing from the practice of supplying a mixture of coal gas and 
carburetted water gas, and in dealing with the matter these advan: ages 
cannot be overlooked. Since the matter was raised in the Council, the 
question has engaged the attention of the Board of Trade, who have 
issued an Order providing that no gas undertaking as defined by the 
Gas Regulation Act, 1920, shall supply any gas for domestic purposes 
containing carbon monoxide unless such gas possesses the distinctive 
pungent smell of coal gas. 


i 
<a 





The Imperial Continental Gas Association announce a final divi- 
dend for the year ended Dec. 31 at the rate of 7 p.ct. (actual), less tax, 
payable on May 15, making a total dividend of 10 p.ct. for the year. 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


MANCHESTER (YORKSHIRE SECTION) CONFERENCE AT BRADFORD. 


Under the auspices of the British Commercial Gas Association, a 
Manchester (Yorkshire Section) District Conference took place at 
Bradford on Tuesday last week. The morning and afternoon proceed- 
ings were held in the Town Hall—the business sessions in the finely- 
appointed City Council Chamber, and the luncheon in the magnificent 
oak-panelled and stone-frescoed banqueting hall. The evening lec- 
ture by Dr. C. W. Saleeby on “ Light and Life” was delivered to the 
public in the large King’s Hall of The Windsor—a series of municipal 
lecture and dance halls. 


The morning proceedings in the City Council Chamber were attended 
by a hundred or more representatives of West Yorkshire gas commit- 
tees or gas companies, gas engineers, and sales department officials. 
Councillor G, Walker (the Chairman of the Bradford Corporation Gas 
Committee) presided, and was supported by the Lord Mayor of Brad- 
ford (Councillor Thos. Blythe), the Deputy Lord Mayor (Councillor 
E, Siddle), Councillor F. Wilkinson (the Deputy Chairman of the Gas 
Committee), Mr. Charles Wood (the Bradford City Gas Engineer and 
General Manager), Alderman W. Penrose Green (the Chairman of 
the Leeds Gas Committee), Mr. C. S. Shapley (the Leeds City Gas 
Engineer and General Manager), and Mr. W. M, Mason (the Manager 
to the “ B.C.G.A.”), 

The Lorp Mayor, welcoming the members, said Bradford had led 
the way in many phases of progress ; and its gas department was one 
of the oldest municipal institutions of its kind in the country. He was 
glad to know of the valuable work being done by the “ B,C.G.A.” and 
the gas industry generally in tackling the great problem of smoke 
abatement. On the previous day, from the elevation of a football 
grandstand, set on one of the hills round Bradford, he had had a 
wide outlook over the city of which he was the Chief Magistrate. It 
really was a distressing sight ; for what should have been a fair pro- 
spect suggestive truly of industry and prosperity, was merely a hazy 
impression of buildings enveloped in smoke and vapour. If the 
“B.C.G.A.” and the gas industry did anything—as he believed they 
did—to minimize this terrible smoke nuisance, they were doing a great 
work for humanity. He hoped the time was not far distant when the 
great industrial centres of this country would be practically smokeless. 
The Lord Mayor paid tribute to the loyal service given to the city by 
Mr. Charles Wood—a man of high ideals, which, were he able to 
bring them to consummation, would be of immense public benefit. 

[Applause. ] 
THE PRESIDENT’S OPENING REMARKS. 


Councillor Wacker, in his remarks as President of the: conference, 
said it was eight years since there was a similar conference in Brad- 
ford ; and he believed during that period considerable progress had 
been made in the gas industry and in the diminution of smoke. He 
was glad to say Bradford had been one of the first municipal gas under- 
takings to give unqualified support to the “‘B.C.G.A.,” because they in 
Bradford recognized the important work the Association were doing. 
A high standard had now been reached in the making and distribution 
of gas and the recovery of the bye-products of coal carbonization ; but 
there was still room for further advancement. In this regard, a great 
responsibility rested on gas engineers, chemists, and salesmen. To be 
successful, a gas undertaking must give good quality and at as low 
a price as possible. If research work were continued, the gas industry 
had nothing to fear from any competitor. The aims of the Association 
were towards co-operation in effort, so that the gas industry might be 
put into a position to render the greatest possible service to the com- 
munity. Great waste and regrettable abuse of coal had been tolerated 
too long, to the detriment of public health. The coal stoppage last 
year had served at least one useful purpose, in demonstrating to the 
country the possibility of securing a pure atmosphere and a clear sky 
by the elimination of smoke and the conservation of coal products. He 
was glad the Association laid so much stress in their propaganda on 
the advantages of smokeless fuel as a means towards the solution of the 
problem of the cleansing of the atmosphere. He complimented the 
Association on their scheme of education in the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, and utilization of gas. This was a department of propaganda 
from which valuable results should accrue. 

Mr. W. M. Mason, replying, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
F. W. Goodenough (the Chairman of the Executive), said the inten- 
tion of the Association was that these periodical conferences should be 
of public utility. The Association had two great factors to fight, in 
the smoke menace and in prejudice against gas-fires. There was a 
deplorable lack of public knowledge concerning the smoke nuisance 
and practical methods of dealing with it. The condition to which the 
Lord Mayor had referred was a disgrace to any progressive com- 
— ; and the Association were concerned in helping to find a solu- 
tion of this important civic problem. Sheffield was reputed to be the 
worst industrial centre in this country, so far as the smoke evil was 
concerned ; but he must admit that, though he had been in Sheffield 
a good many times, he had never seen it look so bad as Bradford had 
looked on'the previous day. In the question of the extended use of 
gas-fires, the Association and the industry had to fight the prejudice 
of public sentiment in favour of the open coal-fire, the prejudice of 
some doctors, and the prejudice of some architects. Doctors and 
architects seemed to have been trained in a tradition to look with dis- 
favour on anything new—though it had to be said that a large and 
increasing number of members of both professions were recognizing 
the real value of the gas-fire. If gas producers made the most of the 
service they had, they need fear no competition. Corporations some- 
times neglected their duty to the ratepayers in distributing the fullest 
possible knowledge of the wonderful service available through the gas 
undertakings. 

Mr. CuarLes Woop said every means must be adopted to let the 
public know all that gas could do. Much good work could be accom- 
plished in conjunction with the electricity departments of their towns. 

There was no need for antagonism between the gas and electricity 





departments, because, instead of hindering, they had it in their power 
to help each other. 

Alderman W. Penrose GREEN remarked that the problem of the 
“ big chimneys” of industry was very largely solved by gas or electric 
power in the factories ; but the real obstacle to smoke abatement was 
the domestic fire. 


MODERN GAS SALESMANSHIP—DEVELOPMENT 
AND SUCCESS. 


Mr. C. S. SHaptey (Gas Engineer and General Manager to the 
Leeds Corporation) then read a paper entitled “Modern Gas Sales- 
manship—Development and Success,” in the course of which he said 
that development of gas sales on proper lines must lead to success. A 
good selling organization was necessary; and in order to sell under 
competitive conditions, one must— 


1.—Have something worth buying. f . 

2,.—Interest present and prospective customers in the commodity, 
and never fail to demonstrate the advantages of gas on every 
occasion. : 

3.—Be prepared to meet all reasonable conditions. 

4.—Follow-up, and be sure the consumer is getting the best service 
from his appliances. 


For the purpose of the discussion, he proposed to elaborate upon 
these four “‘ Golden Rules.” 


1.—To be worth buying, gas must be good and cheap. It is neces- 
sary that it should be regular in composition, pressure, and quality. 
It is well for gas engineers: to examine their own methods to see that 
they are not letting-down the sales department. The author has 
known cases—more than he cared to recall—where the gas-works have 
been the biggest ban to the development and success of their under- 
taking, simply because everything (development and success included) 
has been sacrificed for “ make per ton,” and not “ therms per ton,” con- 
sequently increasing to that undertaking the number of dissatisfied 
consumers—i.e., complaints. Therefore the gas manager himself lays 
the foundation of good salesmanship by sending out gas at the most 
economic price, in addition to which he must make sure that the works 
are in a position to supply all the demands made upon them. Further 
than this, it is necessary that only suitable apparatus should be fixed, 
and an efficient service given to consumers in maintaining in the highest 
state of perfection apparatus already installed. ‘ : 

2.—Interest present and prospective consumers in your commodity, 
and never fail to demonstrate the advantages of gas on every occasion. 
The gas industry, in Mr. Shapley’s opinion, has “taken a back seat” 
too long, and allowed public interest to be monopolized by its rivals— 
not only electricity, but solid fuel. By persistent advertisement and 
propaganda (and here he would like to pay tribute to the excellent work 
done by Dr. Saleeby) much can be done to eliminate coal-fires in 
favour of gas. He had had evidence of this in Leeds. Gas must be 
pushed and brought before the public at every opportunity. That the 
public are interested in the subject of gas is proved by the fact that 
20,000 people paid 1s. admission to visit an All-Gas Exhibition in 
Leeds. Previous to this, over 2000 people attended a lecture in the 
Leeds Town Hall on the subject of ‘Coal Smoke.” The Department 
had a stand at the Inter-Allied Trades Exhibition held in Leeds 
recently, This was a follow-up of the Gas Exhibition that many of 
those present visited last year, and which is still in the minds of the 
people in Leeds. No less than 784 orders were actually taken during 
the run of the exhibition. 

Mr. Shapley said he could not speak too highly of the value of 
advertising propaganda. There wasa very wide field in this direction— 
posters, newspapers, advertising on gas accounts, on the motor trans- 
port running on behalf of the Department, and on trams. He must 
also pay tribute to the Leeds Press. The publicity they gave the Gas 
Department is most useful; and he attributed this to the fact that he 
saw all newspaper representatives who came to the office. Then, in 
addition, much work can be done by interviewing architects, doctors, 
scientific men, chefs, and caterers; and he would not be doing justice 
to the University of Leeds if he did not mention the excellent work 
done by Professors Cobb and Smithells in this direction, The author 
himself has little faith in circular letters—feeling sure the greater 
majority of them go to the waste-paper basket. 

All gas accounts should be paid in the showroom, and at the far end, 
for the obvious reason that the customer will probably see something 
that will interest on the way to the pay-desk. Make all the staff com- 
mercial travellers and canvassers, from the manager downwards; and 
where the street lighting is under the gas authority, let that be astand- 
ing advertisement of what can be done by gas as a lighting agent. In 
order further to demonstrate the advantages of gas, the utmost use 
must be made of the showroom, the furnace demonstration room 
(where the undertaking is large enough to have one), exhibitions, and 
propaganda. The author has the utmost confidence in the future of 
the gas-fire, as compared with the antiquated coal-fire. P 

3.—Be prepared to meet all reasonable conditions. Gas suppliers 
must be prepared to do every reasonable thing to oblige, humour, an 
even play up to the idiosyncrasies of prospective consumers. On the 
other hand, the gas supplier must create as far as possible conditions 
favourable to himself—such as the supervision and control of carcassing 
of new buildings and property. Never fail to impress upon architects 
that proper original provision for gas apparatas should be made when 
premises are being built, thereby saving much cost in fixing when the 
time comes. ; 

4.—As to following-up and seeing that the best service is being ob- 
tained from the appliances fixed—What better agency can one have 
in the first place than the meter inspector, who visits each consumer 
twice a quarter? He should be the detective of the Department as far 
as dissatisfaction and discontent are concerned, and also a most effi- 
cient canvasser. The existing men should be trained to set right minor 
faults and save the expense of a further visit, and be capable of advis- 
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ing consumers. Therefore one must be prepared to pay this type of 
man a good salary, and in addition a bonus on new business actually 
obtained. " 

These being Mr. Shapley’s ideas as to how best to achieve success 
in the development of gas sales, he proceeded to show what he is doing 
to carry them into effect by giving an outline of the scheme he is 
developing in Leeds. When he commenced to organize his sales de- 
partment, he made arrangements to— 


1.—Satisfactorily supply the demands of existing consumers. 

2.—Maintain a uniform calorific value and pressure. 

3.—Supply and fix appliances without undue delay. 
4.—Have an efficient maintenance staff to deal quickly with any ad- 
justments or complaints. 

This done, he began organizing the sales department with a view to 
bringing in more business. First he fitted up a demonstration room 
with a fair selection of classes of appliances. There is given to each 
fitter, fitter’s apprentice, meter inspector, and the maintenance staff, as 
well as to any outside plumbers who care to avail themselves of the 
opportunity, individual instruction in the adjustment and fixing of gas 
apparatus by a thoroughly qualified man ; and Mr. Shapley will extend 
this to any engineer who cares to avail himself of the offer. In future, 
besides being able to fix appliances or read meters, he wants the out- 
side staff to be able to talk about them and know about their capa- 
bilities. The Gas Committee encourage the outside staff by paying a 
small bonus for each inquiry brought in by them. They commenced 
actual training on Feb. 15 of this year; and up to March 20, the gas 
inspectors had brought-in 156 inquiries. These were followed-up in 
every case by a trained salesman ; and go p.ct. actually became orders, 
He attributes this result to the training previously referred to. 

In the gas-meter inspection book are inserted the number of rooms 
in each house, the description of appliances in use, and whether the 
premises are lighted by electricity or gas. These have all been carded ; 
and a record of all appliances in all houses is known in the main- 
tenance department. It is intended, during the present summer, when 
the lighting maintenance staff are slack, to have as many premises as 
possible inspected, with a view to detecting any obsolete forms of 
lighting, defects, bad adjustment, &c. These consumers will be visited 
by a salesman, with a view to modernizing the lighting before the next 
season. In order to work this system, the scheme at the moment is 
to divide the area of supply into districts, and place all the business of 
a district under a salesman, assisted by a foreman plumber. The 
records of the gas inspection would enable the salesman to know 
where to look for business, and so avoid waste of time and annoyance 
to the consumer. 

The efficient working of any scheme depends largely upon the type 
of man placed in charge of it; and in this case it is the salesman in 
charge of a district. The undertaking have given him a trained staff of 
fitters, and information as to what appliances are in use in the various 
premises on his district ; and it is then up to him to get the business. 
In order further to assist the district salesman, it is intended, as the 
scheme develops, to open a showroom in each district, at which gas 
accounts will be paid, which will bring the services of the undertaking 
more to the notice of the general public. 

The Department have commenced, and will continue during the 
present summer, to have cookery demonstrations in one of the windows 
of their central showroom, on the ordinary old-type cooker, to bring 
still further before the public the cleanliness and other advantages of 
cooking by gas; and Mr. Shapley hopes to be able to arrange accom- 
modation at the future district showrooms for a special room for this 
purpose, and to issue invitations to the people of the district to cookery 
demonstrations to be held from time to time. The cookery demon- 
strator is a permanent member of the staff, and on application is sent 
out to give free instruction to any consumer who desires her services. 

There are still a large number of the general public who think that 
gas-fires are unhealthy; and the author proposes seriously to tackle 
the doctors, in order to wipe out this prejudice. Already at one large 
nursing home, the Department have installed gas-fires in every bed- 
room. With regard to complaints of all descriptions, the Department 
do not rest until they have remedied them. The result of adopting the 
measures set out is that the daily average complaints of all kinds re- 
ceived for the month of March has been 35 from 119,000 consumers. 

Discussion. 

Mr. S. H. Packer (Sales Manager, Bradford Gas Department) said 
the principles of gas salesmanship were the same as those of any other 
salesmanship. A good sale must be of mutual benefit to seller and 
buyer. Salesmanship did not mean mere selling. Scientific salesman- 
ship—the study of the best selling—was what was wanted ; and before 
the public would fully appreciate the value of gas and its appliances, 
the people who had to sell must be made fully conversant with the 
commodities. The salesman must study his competitors’ methods ; 
and the whole effectiveness of selling depended on the energy, know- 
ledge, and enthusiasm of the salesman, who must be chcerful, and put 
8 little of his personality into the work. 

Mr. H. TownsEnp (Wakefield) referred to the difficulty of extending 
to the public a sufficient knowledge of the new method of charging for 
gas on the therm basis, and the public suspicion of this method. 
Unless the distribution staff—and particularly those in direct contact 
with the consumers—fully understood the position under the Gas 
Regulation Act, it was hopeless to expect the public to do so. In his 
Own undertaking, they had found that, in periods of output of gas of 
low calorific value, oes the war and the coal stoppage last year, the 
Service-pipes had got badly choked with naphthalene ; and this trouble 
was removed when the higher value gas was again sent out. So he 
had come to the conclusion that it was not wise to supply gas of a 
lower calorific value than about 500 B.Th.U. 

Mr. J. H. Tzace (a Director of the Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Com- 
Pany), speaking of the problem of the domestic coal-fire, said in 80 p.ct. 
of houses the industry was up against the prejudice of women in favour 
of the open coal-fire, despite the fact that the women were the parties 
who suffered the most inconvenience and unnecessary labour through 
the use of such fires. 

Alderman J. H. WappincTon (Chairman of the Halifax Gas Com- 
Mittee) said the author had not referred to the lady element and the 








years quite a marked improvement has taken place, though they are 






training of the girl in the school, or to what ways might be adopted of 
appealing to the rising generation. In that element was a great 
feature of the future of the gas industry. He must disagree entirely 
with the proposed bonus to meter inspectors for bringing in orders. 
He abominated any kind of bonus, commission, or premium to any 
body of workmen. It was a great weakness of industry to-day that it 
seemed to be necessary to bribe people to do what ought to be their 
ordinary day’s duty. Every district, of course, must work largely 
according to its own judgment. The thing most needed in a salesman 
or saleswoman was that personality which could not be described, but 
which “ got there.” 

Mr. H. Rosinson (Harrogate) strongly supported the idea of receiv- 
ing payment of gas accounts through the showroom. Up to the end 
of 1918, the arrangement of his Company's showroom had been very 
unsatisfactory ; but they had made a complete alteration, and had 
@ pay-counter at the end of the room, to get to which the people 
had to pass all the goods set out. In 1914, they sold 600 appliances, of 
a value of some £3000; while in 1920 they sold 1500 appliances, of a 
value of £13,200. In 1921 the figures were slightly less; but even in 
that year of slump they sold 14,000, of a value of £12.900. 

Alderman G. H. Ratcrirre (Deputy-Chairman of the Leeds Gas 
Committee) urged the encouragement of visits to gas-works and show- 
rooms by societies of citizens and schools of young men and young 
women old enough to appreciate what they saw. By such visits, they 
created a great army of voluntary missionaries. 

Mr. Harotp E. Bioor (York) said the point about district show- 
rooms required careful consideration. Certainly in a very large city 
the situation was different from that of smaller places. With regard 
to salesmen, it was essential, to his mind, that everybody connected 
with the selling of gas and appliances should know so much about the 
matter that they would be able to answer any question likely to be put 
by a consumer. 

Mr. F. D. Ricumonp (Heckmondwike) complimented Mr. Shapley 
on his paper, and the Association on their work. 

Mr. SuHaptey, in replying briefly to the various points raised, re- 
marked that they had to be honest with themselves in the industry ; 
and there was no doubt that gas lighting did blacken ceilings to some 
extent. This, however, was an argument in favour of its efficiency in 
circulating the air; and they must use it as an argument, showing 
how the gas-light conveyed the dirt of the coal-fire upwards, and how 
much less dirt there would be on the ceilings if there were gas-fires 
instead of coal. Mr. Shapley (speaking particularly to Mr. Wood, as 
Chairman of the Yorkshire area of the Manchester District Institution 
of Gas Engineers and of the Federation of Gas Employers) said they 
really must have a round-table conference shortly on the question of 
educating the public on the therm question. 


THE LUNCHEON. 


The morning proceedings having ended, luncheon was served to the 
assembled company in the banqueting hall of the Town Hall, where 
the visitors were the guests of the Bradford Gas Committee. In the 
temporary absence of the Lord Mayor, the Deputy Lord Mayor 
(Councillor E. Siddle) presided over the function, and in welcoming 
the gathering, remarked that the industry had a tremendous work be- 
fore it in tackling the smoke curse. We had used coal in this country 
as if it grew annually like cabbages. No doubt sooner or later we 
should have to pay the penalty for our folly—if, indeed, we were not 
already paying for it—and if the “B.C.G.A.” devised any means 
whereby coal could be used with more regard to national economy 
and the health of the community, they would earn the lasting gratitude 
of the rest of the nation. Only the previous week, in starting-up a 
new electrical turbine in Bradford, it had been shown that the air of 
the city was too foul for it; and special plant had had to be installed to 
purify the air before pumping it into the machine. Bradford air was 
not good enough for a machine ; but it seemed to be regarded as good 
enough for men, women, and children. The Lord Mayor (who joined 
the party at this juncture) said Bradford had every sympathy with the 
work of the Association ; and the municipality hoped the conference 
would go some way towards removing the pall of smoke from the city. 
Alderman Penrose Green proposed a vote of thanks to the Bradford 
Gas Committee for their hospitality, and said the gas undertakings of 
the country found it well worth while to subsidize the “B.C.G.A.” 
Councillor F. Wilkinson, the Deputy-Chairman of the Committee, re- 
sponded. Mr. F. D. Richmond (though no toasts were provided for 
except the Loyal Toast) asked permission to propose a special toast to 
Mr. Charles Wood, in recognition of his many services to the industry 
in Yorkshire for many years past. The toast was accepted enthusias- 
tically ; and Mr. Wood briefly responded. 

The afternoon session, in the City Council Chamber, was attended 
by a considerable number of the public. 


ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION AND HEALTH, 


Dr, Joun J. Bocuan (Medical Officer of Health to Bradford) contri- 
buted a paper on “Atmospheric Pollution in Relation to Health,” in 
which he forcibly pointed out the evils resulting from smoke. He said 
that, in the centre of such places as Birmingham and Bradford, the 
yearly deposit of soot amounts to as much as a ton an acre (or 640 tons 
per square mile); while in cleaner towns, such as Malvern and Roth- 
amsted, there falls only one-tenth of this quantity. In two places so 
near one another as Manchester and Bowden one finds the deposit in 
central Manchester nearly 700 tons per square mile per year, and in 
Bowden only some 140 tons per square mile, When it is remembered 
that the adult inhales about 1000 c.ft. of air in 24 hours, it is seen how 
extremely important it must be to his health that the air should be 
pure. Not the least deleterious effect of smoke pollution arises 
from cutting-off the beneficial effect of sunlight. To the debit of the 
smoke cloud, the householder has to put the increased cost of artificial 
lighting, while the city allotment holder has it to thank for the dwarf 
results which so frequently crown his efforts. 

There are two sources of smoke pollution—the factory chimney and 
the domestic one. In Bradford, unlike London, the greater source of 
atmospheric pollution is the factory chimney. In the past these fac- 
tory chimneys were undoubtedly much worse, but within the past ten 
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still bad enough, Little or no improvement has taken place in connec- 
tion with the domestic fireplace; and the proportion of its quota to 
the atmospheric dirt is slowly increasing. The amount of coal burnt 
in Bradford in normal times is well over 2,000,000 tons a year, only | 
about one-sixth of this being used in domestic fireplaces. In London, | 
on the other hand, nearly as much coal is used in domestic fireplaces | 
as in factories and public works. But though only one-sixth of the coal | 
in Bradford is used for home fires, probably these contribute about | 
one-quarter of the smoke from which it suffers. Actually about 
1 p.ct. of the coal used is sent up the chimney as soot to pollute the | 
atmosphere, while the domestic chimney loses anything up to 75 or | 
80 p.ct. of the heating value of the coal it consumes. 
Within recent years much advance has been made in central heating | 
and heating by gas-fires and electricity; but except in the case of the | 
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former for public buildings and in the latter for intermittent use, the | 


standard method of heating and cooking is still by the open coal-fire. 
A better understanding of the combustion of coal by the householder, 


and a better construction of fire grates, would undoubtedly do much | 


to reduce the smoke production ; but even so, a large amount of smoke 
would result, and much heat would be lost. The use in combination 
with coal of ordinary gas coke in domestic fires would appear to meet 
most nearly the needs of the case. Gas coke undoubtedly, when 
placed over the open fire, absorbs some of the smoke, and subsequently 
consumes it. It is thus cleaner and more economical for the user ; and 
it preserves the attributes of the open fire so dear to the heart of the 
English people. 

Dr. Davip WALKER (the Deputy-Chairman of the Bradford Health 
Committee) endorsed the observations of Dr. Buchan, particularly the 
dangers and disadvantages of smoke. At a conference at 
the Ministry of Health a few days previously, the evils of 
smoke had been readily admitted ; but he had been struck 
by the scarcity of practical remedies suggested. It had been 
ironic to notice that the conference on smoke abatement was 
held in a room warmed by a roaring coal-fire. One sug- 
gestion, which seemed quite feasible, was by the Lord Pro- 
vost of Glasgow—that where householders used either gas 
or electricity for fires they should have the supply at reduced 
rates, thereby encouraging the public to take steps on their 
own initiative. Another speaker had advocated a rebate 
on taxation for householders who installed such heating 
methods. 


SERVICE TO GAS CONSUMERS. 


Mr. Harocp E, Broor (the Engineer and Manager of the 
York Gas Company) followed with a paper on the subject 
of “ Service to Gas Consumers,” the interpretation of which 
he expanded so as to include the whole field of relations 
between gas undertakings andconsumers. What, he asked, 
is the essential condition to the maintenance of the gas in- 
dustry’s present business and its ultimate extension to the 
much latger dimensions'to which) it is felt it shoutd-attain ? 
It is public confidence in the desire to deal fairly with con- 
sumers of gas and give them ever better and cheaper service. 
The nature of the business is such as to lend itself very 
easily to honest, but mistaken, criticism. He regards sus- 
picion of the gas-meter as a distinct factor in checking the 
extended use of gas; and as such suspicion appears to be 
inherent in the system of supply by ordin meter, he 
can see nothing but a general belief in the fairness and 
honesty of gas undertakings strong enough to overcome it. It is note- 
worthy that complaints as to meter registration rarely or never come 
from slot-meter consumers, who pay as they go along, and have doubt- 
less as definite a sense of buying gas as of buying meat. 

Another very real difficulty is the large number of persons who re- 
gard a certain amount of inefficiency as inevitable in gas supply. They 
have appliances or piping in bad condition, and suffer quite a lot of 
inconvenience and annoyance before they are moved to ask for relief. 
Whether ignorance or forgetfulness or repugnance to making com- 
plaints is the main cause, Mr. Bloor knows not ; and probably all three 
and other causes are at work. Be the causes what they may, it is a 
fact beyond dispute that the general level ofsatisfaction with gas 
supplies furnishes no ground for complacency on our part; and it isa 
matter of urgency that the standard beimproved. There are, however, 


two factors in the question of public confidence which take precedence 
of all matters of detail—the very general misunderstanding of our 
position as regards charges for gas, and the doubts so constantly ex- 
pressed as to the supply of gas of proper quality. It should be more 
generally known that gas undertakings work under statutory limita- 
tions devised by Parliament for the purpose of safeguarding the in- 
terests of consumers. 

With regard to unfounded charges as to the quality of gas, here again 
we are up against something which is inherent in the nature of the 
case, and correspondingly difficult to deal with. Gas apparatus calls 
for a certain, though very small, amount of regulation and attention 


| at the hands of the consumer ; and both internal piping and service- 


pipes may be partially blocked, with peculiar and confusing results. 
Thus you have complaints that the gas is bad only in certain positions 
or at certain times or at odd times. On the other hand, 
burners are found with the air supply shut-off, or choked 
with dust or grease, &c., or with an excessive air supply. 
All such troubles are unhesitatingly put down to “ bad gas ” 
by the consumer. It appears to make no difference what 
the quality of gas supplied may be. Aska consumer from 
any district what sort of gas he receives, and his reply will 
most likely be “rotten,” or words to that effect; and he 
will believe that the gas undertaking is responsible, and is 
profiting at his expense. It is the latter point which is of 
crucial importance. 

Gas consumption, price of gas, and quality, he submitted, 
are alike subjects of suspicion based upon a totally wrong 
view of the policy of gas administrators and the conditions 
of gas supply. Believing that all efforts to cheapen and 
improve the efficiency of supply must fail of their due 
reward where bone fides are in question, he ventured to 
claim witb all sincerity that municipal and company man- 
agements universally hold that the prosperity of their busi- 
ness absolutely depends on the goodwill of their consumers ; 
that they cannot receive any benefit whatsoever from wrong- 
doing ; and that it is a matter of infinite regret to every 
gas engineer or responsible official when any consumer 
believes he has the slightest ground for thinking he has not 
received the full value of his gas bill. So far as professional 
gas men are concerned, the position is, indeed, very simple. 
They have one way, and one way only, of showing their 
value. It is in cheapening gas and satisfying consumers. 

Referring to the therm system, Mr. Bloor remarked that, 
whether the freedom of choice of quality which the indus- 
try now possesses will ultimately result in a revolution in 
ideas of quality, depends upon the action and reaction of many 
factors ; and it is yet too early to form a final judgment. He him- 
self adheres to an opinion formed a few years ago—that very low 
qualities have yet to prove their advantage—alike to consumer and 
gas undertaking. Pablic opinion will, of course, have an important 
effect on policy; and very solid advantages will have to be offered 
before a reduction from (say) 500 B.Th.U. to 400 B.Th.U. can be 
effected without loss of goodwill. 

The high price of gas appliances in recent years, and still existing 
in large measure, has raised a serious question for all gas under- 
takings. Consumers find outright purchase a very expensive matter ; 
and from the standpoint of hire, or even hire-purchase, the financing 
of any considerable volume of business is a somewhat serious diffi- 


| culty. He personally feels that the times call for a very active hire 
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| policy, and at terms as reasonable as possible. An obvious difficulty 
as regards'terms is the existence of a very large amount of apparatus 
purchased at a low cost, and let at an appropriate rent. It would 
| seem that either the same hire should apply to all business—new and 
old—or that a different price should apply to new business. The 
latter course appears inadmissible; and if this view is adopted, it 
| merely becomes a question of deciding whether the old rents shall be 
increased to a level consistent with existing ‘costs, or to some inter- 
mediate point, or be left untouched,'and new business taken at an 
unremunerative rate. On the whole, he believes that the rentals of 
meters and cookers at least should be left at the pre-war level; but 
the matter is a highly contentious one, and undertakings differ so 10 
local conditions that no solution can be of universal:application. 
| As to maintenance, the standard which Mr. Bloor would like every 
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gas consumer to expect is perfection. Any falling-off from absolute 
perfection should be dealt with at once; ay unfortunately, to tell 
consumers this is not sufficient. They frequently do not know when 
a burner is burning wrongly. The author resolved to ascertain the 
conditions existing in a selected assortment of houses from which no 
complaint had been received, and caused a canvass of 100 houses to 
be made by a tactful and efficient man, with the following results : 
Fully satisfied consumers, 75; consumers who stated apparatus re- 
quired attention, 8; and partly blocked services, 6. It should be 
specially noted that a consumer's statement that he was ‘‘ quite satis- 
fied” was accepted during this canvass without question. Taking the 
figures as representative, and translating them into actual numbers 
relative to 21,000 consumers, it was a solemn thought that some 1260 
persons were at that moment being served by insufficient or partly 
blocked services, and that in 1680 establishments there were appli- 
ances which were giving service not up to consumers’ own ideas of 
satisfaction, when questioned specifically on the point. 

Put in another way, he knew that 2940 consumers were getting im- 
perfect service, either before they themselves were aware of it or be- 
fore they had made a complaint. Carrying the idea a step further, 
there were 2940 consumers who were potential grumblers about the 
Gas Company, if not to the Company; and sometbiog had to be done 
about it. He accordingly found the type of man he desired with whom 
to commence a more extended experiment in canvassing for complaints. 
He was “aman of his hands,” but with experience in canvassing. This 
man, after a course of gas-burners, gas-fires, cookers, &c., was sent out 
on the district with instructions to call at each house, ascertain if, the 
consumer was satisfied, and satisfy himself also whenever permitted. 
Complaints which were within his own range of knowledge were to be 


Other Exhibits at the ‘‘B.C.G.A.’’ Conference at Bradford. 


attended to,’and all big jobs reported daily for attention, The instruc- 
tions given to the canvasser were that he should regard himself as 
an ambassador, and not as a canvasser for orders. He was to leave a 
pleasant impression behind him that the Gas Company took a friendly 
interest in consumers, and desired to'serve them. Orders of any kind 
might be taken, but only when to do so was an obvious convenience to 
the customer. Instructions could also be taken under the'same condi- 
tions for the sales inspector to call with regard to fitting work or appli- 
ances required. From one man the staff has grown to three, and will 
be still further increased when suitable men are available. 

To facilitate the work and permit of the man’s showing a knowledge 
of the names of consumers, used meter-books were provided, having 
suitable ruled sheets gummed over the right-hand page. On these 
sheets the canvassers note work done, &c., at each house; and.advan- 
tage was taken of the opportunity to obtain a census of apparatus, for 
which suitable headings are provided—a tick or number merely having 
to be{placed in the appropriate column, while a letter indicates the 
condition in which apparatus is found. A careful search is also now 
made for water-slide pendants and burners without stops ; and special 
arrangements are made to deal with all such cases. Slot-consumers 
were necessarily treated impersonally ; and where ordinary and slot 
consumers intermingle, the slots are taken in strict order, but no 
individual record is kept. 

A table included in the paper showed that the average number of 
Calls ‘varies considerably ; and there is a very definite increase in the 
number of appliances attended to relative to the number of calls as the 
Canvass proceeds, The men have become more expert in their work, 
and consequently more critical ; while they have found an increasing 
willingness to allow their entrance, and are not dismissed in so many 





cases with an assurance that all is in order. Their verbal reports 
prove absolutely the author’s contention that consumers judge gas 
appliances on a very low standard of efficiency, and that their assur- 
ances cannot be accepted as evidence that they are receiving satis- 
factory service. 

The number of lighting burners fourd unsatisfactory represents 
over the whole period 22'56 p.ct. of the number of calls; while other 
apparatus accounts for a further 11°30 p.ct.—or 33°86 p.ct. in all. 
During the last five weeks these proportions have risen to 28'68 p.ct. 
and 12°77 p.ct. respectively, or 41°45 p.ct.in all. Deficient supplies 
are discovered by observing the fall of pressure with full apparatus in 
use; and the figures are lower than expected—being 2'90 p.ct., as 
compared with 6 p.ct. in the trial canvass. 

Sales are very_encouraging, considering the very strict instructions 
given on this point; and Mr. Bloor hopes to see the “ goodwill can- 
vasser ” gradually evolve into a combined goodwill and selling agent, 
each side of whose work will stimulate and support the other. In the 
meantime, however, work will be continued on the present lines, and 
will, he hopes, form a solid groundwork upon which to build a wider 
organization. Opinions on the value of the work are gathered from 
the men themselves, from consumers, and from the showroom and 
distribution staffs; and all evidence so far suggests that the policy is 
sound, and will do permanent good. 

The line of thought upon which the author is proceeding is some- 
what as follows : 


1.—It is an ascertained fact that consumers generally are unable or 
unwilling to keep their own installations in order. 

2,—Consumers cannot be relied upon to notify the gas undertaking 
when appliances fall below a maintenance standard of perform- 
ance. 

3.—The current idea of the efficiency of gas service is low, even on 
the part of consumers who officially “ have no complaint.” 

4.—Every piece of apparatus giving indifferent service is a danger to 
the future of gas, to whatsoever cause the inefficiency is really 
due. 


Granted the premises, he says, it is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that a change in existing methods of selling gas is called for. 

The work of which an account has been given is really an effort on 
a substantial scale to ascertain the facts, and may or may not lead to 
the ultimate adoption ‘of complete free maintenance. One of the 
advantages of the method adopted is its elasticity. He regards the 
present time as being a very favourable one to initiate a scheme of this 
kind, as all are hoping that the cost of gas will fall very considerably 
in the course of the next year or two; and gas undertakings will ac- 
cordingly have a unique opportunity of giving some of the reduction 
of costs to consumers in the form of improved service, instead of merely 
réducing the price, and leaving the consumer to pay for his own main- 
tenance. It seems at least possible that’ the result would be so to im- 
prove the reputation of gas and stimulate its extended use for heating 
purposes, while preserving the lighting load which might otherwise 
be lost, that the cost to the consumer would, on the long view, be 
made-up owing to reductions in the cost of manufacture and supply 
due to the larger demaad. 


Discussion. 


Mr. S. H, Packer'said by using gasappliances of the very best type, 

and with the best and cheapest possible gas, the public had a glorious 

ortunity of helping to abolish smoke. 

oPMr. E. H. Hupson (Normanton) said Mr. Bloor had sounded an im- 
portant keynote in the question of free service. The industry had not 
been able to give away much in recent years ; but the time was coming 
when it would be expedient to consider whether or not the services to 
the consumer should be covered by an inclusive charge with the gas. 
He agreed with Mr. Bloor that they should. The question was whether 
the whole of the gas distribution, including the supply of fittings, should 
not come within the same scope of free service. Would not this attain 
more quickly the ideal of a clearer atmosphere? He had formerly 
been a keen ‘advocate of free'gas-fires ; and when they could be bought 
at a reasonable cost, it was an advantageous method. If gas under- 
takings were compelled to supply gas-fires as well as gas, they would 
more readily get at the alleviation of the smoke nuisance. 

Mr. J. Lister Cooper (Yeadon) said it was a great drawback that so 
many consumers, instead of bringing complaints to the Department, 
gtumbled about them outside, and so ‘gave gas an undeservedly bad 
reputation. 
=Mr. A. E. Mottram (Ossett) said he preferred’ Mr.'Bloor's idea as to 
men thoroughly trained to seek orders and give advice to taking orders 
through meter inspectors, as recommended by Mr. Shapley. Mainten- 
ance would have to receive much greater attention than it had done 
hitherto. The industry had never spent money on maintenance ser- 
vices-as it might have done, even apart from the wartime or post-war 
stringency. They should talk a little less about supplying the very best 
gas. Everything depended on the local needs. He had tried supply- 
ing gas of 560 B.Th.U., and had any amount of complaints about its 
smell and its lack of burning, so he opened a 2-in. plug, and let ina 
little air ; and he received assurances on all hands that it was the best 
gas they had ever had. They must give gas that was most suitable. 

Mr. Broor, replying, ‘said in regard to seeking orders conditions 
varied, no doubt, in different places ; but in his own case it would cer- 
tainly be absolutely a mistake to use meter inspectors. He was not 
prepared to say it might not be practicable in some places; and he did 
not entirely disagree with Mr. Shapley. As to the question of quality, 
the most important thing was to have the gas uniform. If it was uni- 
form, it was good gas. 


The conference was closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
the speakers, the Bradford Gas Committee, and Mr. Charles Woed. 

The “B.C.G.A.” Salesman’s Exhibit was a conspicuous feature 
‘during the day. , 

In the evening, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, with the aid of lantern pistures, 
gave bis popular lecture “ Light and Life.” 
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DEVON GAS ASSOCIATION, LTD. 





Optimism was the keynote at the annual meeting of the Association, 
which was held on Monday of last week—Mr. F. T. Depree (the 
Chairman) presiding. 


The Cuarrman, in moving the adoption of the report, said the past 
year was one of the most difficult in the history of the gas industry. 
During the year they had paid a record price for coal—{6 per ton— 
and, on the other hand, had obtained record prices for coke. The 
success or failure of most gas companies during the past year depended 
almost entirely on the poh, stocks held at the commencement of the 
miners’ strike. The Association were particularly fortunate in holding 
fairly heavy stocks, and at one works only was there any restriction in 
the gas supply. During the past year a considerable sum had been 
spent on repair of their works, which had been kept in first-class con- 
dition. For many years they had been hampered by want of capital, 
which war conditions made it impossible to issue. They had, how- 
ever, recently offered £6000 of 7} p.ct. cumulative preference shares ; 
and these were over applied for to the extent of £2000. A well-known 
gas engineer, and one of the largest shareholders, had written : “ Have 
received your annual report and statement; and all concerned are 
entitled to special congratulations on being able to pay 7} p.ct. at a 
time when, on account of the coal strike, many small gas undertakings 
are not in a position to pay anything in that way.” 

Mr. H. J. Rew seconded the motion, and reminded the shareholders 
that, though the cost of coal during the year was 100 p.ct. more than 
pre-war, the selling price of gas had not exceeded 60 p.ct. more; and 
they had been enabled to maintain this comparatively low price on 
account of the favourable rates at which the residuals had been dis- 
posed of. During the strike, they carbonized well over 100 tons of 
wood and sawdust; and this in no small measure helped them to 
maintain a supply of gas. The output of gas had increased about 
50 7 in the last seven years, though very few additional consumers 
had been gained. When prices of apparatus became more normal, they 
might look for further increases in the output. Anyone moving in the 
gas industry to-day was bound to be an optimist. 


The report was adopted ; and a 7} p.ct. dividend (less income-tax) 
was declared. 


<i 
=> 


THE ROMANCE OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 





Before the Corporation Staff Officers’ Association, at the Guildhall, 
London, last Thursday, Mr. W. J. Liserty gave an illustrated lecture, 


accompanied by a collection of lighting furniture. The chair was 
taken by Mr, George Lavington, C.C. (Chairman of the Streets Com- 
mittee), supported by Mr. Charles Newall (Past-Chairman), Mr. 
Deputy T. Ellis (the City Engineer), Mr. E. E. Finch, and Mr. J. 
Dixon Taylor (Chairman of the Staff Association). Among the visi- 
tors were representatives of lighting authorities and companies. 

By the aid of a large number of excellent lantern slides, the lecturer 
rapidly sketched the progress of artificial lighting from the earliest 
times to the present day. Coming to the advent of gas, he remarked 
that gas lighting was destined not only to alter domestic habits, but 
to give a new direction to part of the skill and capital of the country, 
as well as to increase the output of work, and alter the industrial deve- 
lopment and wage-earning capacity of the people. The increased 
wages and comforts brought about by lengthening the day had their 
effects on the reading capacity of the community; for men bad no 
longer to pore over books by the aid of a “ spluttering rushlight” or a 
“tallow dip.” With better reading facilities came the desire for a more 
liberal education. New industries came into being, and a stimulus 
was given to scientific research. 

In the City of London, in 1860, three companies’ mains were in each 
cellar, Neither the consumer nor the companies knew which main the 
lights came from. A company often drew payment for gas supplied 
from a rival company. An ingenious device was then adopted for dis- 
covering connections. Holes having been drilled in the respective 
mains, a ferrule with flexible tube was inserted, and air forced in by 
bellows, When the air and pulsation extended to the lights, it 
revealed the source of supply. He recently heard a very old servant 
of the “ Chartered ” Company state that, when a fitter entered a base- 
ment to connect-up a supply, and found three companies’ mains or 
services, he, with a view of discovering his own, would remove the cap 
and smell the gas. Each company’s brand had its own special odour. 
After a recital of many other interesting facts concerning the early days 
of gas lighting in the City, Mr. Liberty came to the incandescent 
mantle, about which he was able to tell his audience a great deal. It 
is, he said, now nearly forty years since Welsbach first applied the 
bunsen flame to make heat supply light. At that time, a representative 
hot from the works of Welsbach himself came to the City of London, 
and called at the Guildhall with a request to be allowed to put up what 
he called a “ stocking ” to illustrate the invention. The stocking ” was 
a very fragile affair. On the day after it was fixed in the lecturer's 
office over the desk, he found a little heap of dust on his blotting-pad. 
This was the end of the first Welsbach mantle he knew of in the City 
of London. Following the introduction of the Welsbach burner for 
street lighting in 1895, the speaker made exhaustive experiments and 
many observations, choosing Wood Street, Cheapside, a thoroughfare 
about 450 yards in length. The experiments commenced in 1896. 
The following are the conclusions he came to after much work, in 
which he was assisted greatly by the late Prof. Vivian B. Lewes: 
“That this form of lighting is most advantageous for streets, as the 
small difference in costs enables the lanterns to be placed lamp for 
lamp with existing lanterns, thus evenly distributing the light over the 
whole streets, and destroyed any zones of dark shadows caused by 
Poy centres of light set-up at a particular portion of the street 
only, 

In October, 1908, the Court of Common Council appointed a depu- 
tation of the Streets Committee to visit various cities and towns on the 

Continent, and report upon the different systems of public lighting. 
The deputation, among other things, recommended : “ That, wherever 





possible, streets should be lighted by centrally hung lamps with lower- 
ing gear.” Experiments were carried out in Cheapside, Cannon Street, 
and Holborn; and these proving satisfactory, the Companies were 
approached with a view to arrangements being made by them for 
lighting the whole of the City, utilizing centrally hung lamps as far as 
practicable. In November, 1911, contracts were entered into with the 
two Companies for a period of ten years from October, 1915. The 
City was surveyed, and, under powers of the Corporation’s Special 
Act, wayleave notices were served upon the owners of the buildings to 
enable the necessary fittings and attachments for the centrally sus- 
pended system to be affixed to the premises. It was necessary to 
survey about 2000 positions. In some cases the support wire has been 
taken through the outer wall across the attic bedrooms, where it forms 
a convenient line for maids to hang their garments upon before retiring, 
Every lamp was scrapped; and by this process an annual saving of 
£6830 (or, over the thirteen years the lamps will be in lighting, about 
£88,000) was secured ; while the illumination was increased by about 
600,000 candles, or 100 p.ct., and, better still, distributed scientifically. 

Mr. Liberty then gave a demonstration with a new type of “ Flood- 
light * lantern, by which, with the aid of a 50 c.p. lamp, he lighted the 
whole of the large hall in a very efficient manner. He stated that all 
forms of illuminants could be used in the lantern—i.¢., gas, petroleum, 
or electricity. It was a question of dioptric lens, parabolic deflectors, 
with a central reflector, Not a ray of light was wasted. He had 
witnessed the lamp in actual operation on the low reaches of the 
Thames. 

The Chairman moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Liberty, who, as a 
member of their own staff, had that evening given them a most in- 
structive and interesting lecture on the subject ot artificial lighting. 
It had afforded him, as Chairman of the Streets Committee, a great 
deal of pleasure to preside ; and he trusted they would take this as 
evidence of the interest that the Corporation took in their staff. 


<i 
iE 


LEAMINGTON PRIORS GAS COMPANY. 





Presiding at the annual meeting of the Company, Dr. Thursfield, 
J.P., said he had two items of good news for the shareholders. The 
first was that, after careful consideration, the Directors had resolved 
again to recommend the payment of the full dividend ; and, secondly, 
that the Board of Trade had just issued an Order under the Gas 
Regulation Act, 1920, increasing the maximum price which they could 
charge from 4s. per 1000 c.ft. to 14°2d. per therm, representing, with 
the quality of gas they were supplying, just over 5s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft., 
compared with 5s. 6a. which a large number of Midland towns had 
been charging until recently. The Directors would now have to 
decide upon the price actually to be charged. They would have to 
make a small increase in the price of gas, and convert it into so much 
per therm, in order to comply with the instructions of the Board of 
Trade ; but they did not propose to make any reduction in the quality, 
which was above the pote 5 average throughout the country. There 
was more carbon monoxide in water gas than in coal gas; but they 
were sending out a smaller proportion of water gas now than during 
the coal strike, and he did not know of any accidents that bad arisen 
during the coal strike due to carbon monoxide poisoning. The prac: 
tical safeguard against any accident of this kind was for them to have 
adequate ventilation in their rooms, and to keep their fittings in order. 
Water-slide chandeliers were rather dangerous whether coal gas or 
water gas was used; and they should be replaced by modern fittings 
which did not depend for their safety on a water seal. The Company 
had come through a very hard time; and he would like to acknow- 
ledge the loyal service which the Engineer (Mr. R. S. Ramsden), the 
staff, and workpeople had rendered in the time of stress. He con- 
sidered that the prospects of the Company were brighter than they 
had been. The report was adopted. 


<i 





Lostwithiel Gas Supply.—The annual meeting of the Lostwithiel 
Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd., was presided over by Mr. J. H. 
Jeffery, who referred to a great outlay being made in putting down 
larger mains to satisfy the needs of the consumers. A dividend of 
6} p.ct. was declared. It has been decided to reduce the price of gas 
by 4d. per rooo c.ft. from April 1. 


Littlehampton Gas Price Reduced.—It is announced by the 
Littlehampton Gas Company that, as from the March quarter meter 
readings, there is to be a reduction in the charge for gas of 1d. per 
therm to all consumers. This, together with a small reduction already 
made for the December quarter, is equal to nearly 54d. per 1000 c.ft., 
and has been made possible by the decrease in the cost of manu- 
facture. 

Blackburn Gas Cheaper.—There was a meeting of the Black- 
burn Corporation Gas Committee on Monday of last week, when it 
was decided to effect a reduction of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. in the price of 

as, bringing down the charge from 4s. rod. to 4s. 4d. This is in 
ulfilment of the promise given by the Chairman of the Committee 


both at the last Council meeting and at the recent inauguration of the 
new vertical retorts. 


Purifying Plant at Lelcester.—A £15,000 scheme to provide 
new purifying plant at the Belgrave Gas-Works came up for sanction 
at the Leicester City Council meeting last week. The present pliant 
was put down over fifty years ago, and was originally designed for the 
purification of a maximum daily make of 2 million c.ft. of gas. In the 
meantime, the make has increased to a maximum of 4 million c.ft. 
per day. The plant is incapable of efficiently dealing with the present 
maximum production; and, as it is old, the Engineer (Mr. Hubert 
Pooley) feels that it would be unwise to add further to it, He has 
suggested to the Committee that certain plant should be replaced os 
two tar washers, three centrifugal washers, three condensers, &c. The 
Committee recommended the Council to sanction the work, and to 
defray the cost with a twenty years’ loan, The Finance Committee 
remarked that the expenditure appeared to be justifiable, for the reason 
that it will promote economy ; and the Council adopted the Com- 
mittee’s report without discussion, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tully Gas Plants. 


An order has been received by Tully Gas Plants, Ltd., of Newark- 
on-Trent, from the Sleaford Gas Company for one set of 150,000 c.ft. 
Tully carburetted hydrogen plant. 

A Sulphate Plant Contract. 

The Chemical Engineering and Wilton’s Patent Furnace Com- 
pany, Ltd., of 76, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, have received 
instructions from the Rochdale Corporation to supply a three-ton sul- 
phate plant complete on their latest and most modern practice. 


Thirty-Five Years of Welsbach Light. 


The Welsbach gas light was exhibited in its earliest infancy at the 
Marlborough Gallery, Pall Mall, on Feb. 1, 1887; and the fact that it 
has now reached 35 years of age has been celebrated by the Welsbach 
Light Company, Ltd., of King’s Cross, W.C., by the preparation of a 
booklet which tells the story of ‘‘ The Advent of a Perfect Light,” and 
the foundation of a great British industry. The reader is first given a 
brief history of gas lighting, at the conclusion of which it is stated 
that ‘* to mark the appreciation of Baron Welsbach's epoch-making 
invention in the domain of gas lighting, the Institution of British Gas 
Engineers conferred upon him the highest honour at its disposal by 
awarding him in 1897 the Murdoch Gold Medal for his great services 
to the gas industry. Baron Welsbach is the only scientist now living 
who is the happy possessor of this most rare and much coveted dis- 
tinction.” There is an account of how the incandescent gas mantle 
was invented, what it is composed of, and how it is made. Then it is 
pointed out that it is easy to make a bad mantle; but to produce one 
with the light-giving capacity of the Welsbach mantles—to ascertain 
the exact point at which maximum light and maximum strength meet— 
the manufacturing knowledge of over 35 years is not too much. 


Cheaper *‘ Welsbach ” Mantles. 


With this booklet from the pioneers of the gas mantle—the Wels- 
bach Light Company—comes a list showing reduced prices of “ Wels- 
bach ” and other brands of mantles of their manufacture. The sub- 
stantial reductions effected do not correspond with any appreciable 
diminution in present costs of production; for, though certain raw 
materials have recently fallen in price, this is, they say, counter- 
balanced by the percentage increase in overhead charges consequent 
upon lower output and sales, owing to unrestricted importations of 
foreign-made mantles—chiefly from Germany. The Company are 
hoping, however, to be able to secure some of the trade which is now 
going abroad, and thereby to provide more employment for British 
workers in their own factory. Attention is also drawn to a scheme 
formulated by the British Incandescent Mantle Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, whereby traders who undertake to purchase and sell only 
British-made mantles during the season up to March 15, 1923, will be- 
come entitled to a substantial rebate bonus. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, April 3. 


During the past week there has been slightly more inquiry in the 
London tar products market for pitch, and the price of the article is 
steady at the figures last indicated. There is undoubtedly a compara- 
tively small quantity of pitch available in the London area, Creosote 
remains unchanged at between 6d. and 64d. per gallon net in bulk. 
Other tar products are without alteration. 

Sulphate of ammonia is in considerable demand, both for export and 
for home consumption ; and prices are extremely firm. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
April 3. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 34s. to 39s. Pitch, East Coast, 72s. 6d. to 75s. 
f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, 67s. 6d. to 7os.; Liverpool, 67s. 
6d. to 7os.; Clyde, 70s, to 72s. 6d. Benzole go p.ct. North, 2s. 1d. to 
2s. 2d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d. naked at 
makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 2d. Toluole, 
naked, North, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 5d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha in 
bulk, North, 9d. to rod. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 2s. 2d. to 
2s. 4d. Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 44d. to 44d.; salty, 33d. to 48d. Scotland, 34d. 
to4d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 6d. to 6}d. Carbolic acid, 
60 p.ct., 1s. rod. to 2s. Naphthalene, {12 to £15; salts, £5 to 
£5 1os., bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 5d. to 6d. per 
minimum 4o p.ct.; “ B” unsaleable. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Bye-Products Trade. 


The market for tar products continues on the dull side, with the 
two exceptions of pitch and sulphate of ammonia. As regards pitch, 
it is a question whether prices will not fall back againforatime. The 
quotation is now in the neighbourhood of 75s. per ton; but South 
Wales buyers are only offering very low prices, which are quite out 
of the question so far as Midland and Northern makers are concerned. 
On the other hand, it is possible that when the road demand begins, 
it will be very large this year ; and it would seem that the market for 
pitch is a fairly safe one for the present time. The demand for solvent 
naphtha is only poor, and business is reported at as low as 2s. 2d. per 
gallon. In other directions, up to 2s. 6d. per gallon is mentioned. 
The rubber manufacturing trade is a long time getting to work again 
after its lengthy depression ; and until this starts, no great revival in 
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demand for heavy naphtha can be expected. Naphthalenes are with- 
out change, though the firelighter trade is still buying a little of the 
crude salts at £5 per ton. Refined naphthalenes remain from {15 to 
£18 per ton. Carbolic acid is quoted at 2s. per gallon for pale and 
97 and 99.p.ct.; while dark 95/97 is worth 1s. 9d. Creosote is in poor 
demand with plentiful supplies, which has again reduced values to 
434. per gallon. In intermediate products, no greatly increased busi- 
ness is yet to be noted, though a fair number of orders are being re- 
ceived, and in some instances materials are rather scarce. Changes 
in quotations are hardly worth mentioning. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The demand for this material is very strong indeed ; and it is certain 
that, with small production, the requirements of agriculturists this 
season will not be able to be supplied. The possibility of a late 
season has, no doubt, something to do with the larger home use of 
this material ; and this influence is — a good effect on the ferti- 
lizer market generally. The export trade is maintained at a good 
height, and our pre-war customers are buying in liberal quantities. 
Export values at the present time are in the neighbourhood of {£19 to 
£20 per ton. 


— 


Prepayment Installations for Sidmouth.—The Sidmouth Urban 
District Council have decided to apply to the Ministry of Health for 
sanction to borrow about {2000 to provide prepayment installations. 
Mr. J. G. H. Halse (the Chairman) said that just before the war the 
gas undertaking started the plan of installing for prepayment con- 
sumers a meter, cooker, and three lights, for which there were a large 
number of applicants. The consumers paid slightly higher rates than 
those with ordinary meters; and the plan was found to be a great con- 
venience to smaller householders, and beneficial to the undertaking. 

Llandudno Gas Supply.—In moving the adoption of the report of 
the Gas Committee at a meeting of the Llandudno Town Council last 
week, Councillor Wm. Thomas (the Chairman) said that he would like 
to refer to the recent inquiry for the extra loan for the gas-works. Mr. 
Wood reported that there was a deficiency in the gas department of 
over £14,000—the expenditure for the year being £60,053, and the 
income £45,178. This was due to the fact that they had to pay {11,000 
extra for coal during the strike, and another {6000 was due to the re- 
payment of capital and interest on the loan of £42,000 for the new works, 
&c. If they struck out these items, they would have had a surplus of 
£2206, showing that the new appliances were working with excellent 
results, though they had only nm in use since October last. The 
total make of gas this oe up to Feb. 28 last showed a decrease com- 
pared with last year of 7,760,000 c.ft. The gas made per ton of coal 
carbonized during the month showed a gratifying increase, being 
19,954 C.ft., against 15,343 c.ft. last year; while 166 tons less coal 
was used. The saving in coal and carting compared with February, 
1921, amounted to £436. 















Seaham Harbour Gas Supply.—At the annual meeting of the Sea. 
ham (Durham) Gas and Lighting Company, Mr. Malcolm Dillon, who 
presided, stated that the reduction in expenditure had unfortunately 
been accompanied by a reduction in income, brought about by the coal 
strike and the continued fall in the value of residuals. The serious 
effect of the local rates, which are equivalent to 7d. per rooo c.ft. of 
gas, was also commented upon by the Chairman. The results of the 
year's working admitted of dividends of £4 ros. p.ct. per annum on the 
“A” stock and “B” shares, and £3 7s. 6d. p.ct. on the “C ™ stock, 
being declared. 


Gas Charges at Leicester.—The Council of the Leicester Chamber 
of Commerce discussed at their last meeting the local gas charges. It 
was stated that there had been an advance of 114 p.ct. over pre-war 
rates for lighting and cooking, and 177 p.ct. for power purposes ; and 
when 6d. per 1000 c. ft. was taken off, as had been promised, they would 
still be paying 125 p.ct. or more on pre-war charges for power. The 
meeting passed a resolution expressing the opinion that the charges for 
gas were such a burden on manufacturers and the public generally that 
it was desirable that further reductions than those already indicated 
should be made without delay. 


Tenby Gas Supply.—Mr. H. Travers Smyth presided at the annual 
meeting of the shareholders of the Tenby Gas Consumers’ Company. 
The report showed that, after providing for working expenses and 
necessary renewals and repairs to plant and buildings, there remained 
a balance of £749. Interim dividends of £311 for the half year ended 
June 30 had been paid, and the Directors now proposed to pay for the 
half year ended December a further £311; making 6 p.ct. for the year. 
The works had been maintained so far as practicable in an efficient 
condition for carrying on the Company's business. The report was 
adopted. Great regret was expressed at the absence of the Managing- 
Director of the Company, Mr. A. H. Brookman. 

Smethwick Gas Extensions.—It was reported by the Smeth- 
wick Corporation Gas Committee that, in connection with the re- 
organization of the gas-works, they had decided to instal additional 
plant at an estimated cost of £33,488. The plant will include two 
boilers, six purifiers, with oxide Shiatequater, a coal-breaker and 
hoppers, and an electricity generating plant. This expenditure will 
necessitate further borrowing; and having regard to future require- 
ments i a gasholder £120,000), they recommended that appli- 
cation be made to the Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow the 
sum of £180,000. The Town Council have adopted the report of the 
Committee. Alderman Pinkney (the Chairman) said he looked forward 
to the time when they would be able to effect a reduction in the price 
of gas; but he pointed out that, compared with 1914, the extra cost of 
coal, the loss on residuals, and increase of wages accounted for an 
extra 38. 6d. per tooo c.ft. The boilers which they had to replace 
had done a solid 100 years work ; having been installed forty years 
ago, and worked on the three-shift system. At the present moment 
they were totally inadequate, and they were bound to replace them. 
The reorganization was a paying proposition. 
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Swansea Gas Light Company’s Stock Issue.—Messrs. Higginson 
and Co. announce that, owing to the heavy over-subscription, the list 
was Closed at 10.15 yesterday morning. 


Wirksworth Gas Company, Ltd.—The annual report of the Com- 
pany announces that, owing to the adverse conditions prevailing 
during the year ended Dec. 31, the net surplus realized was only £47 
odd; and accordingly it is recommended by the Directors that this 
sum be carried forward, instead of declaring a dividend. In 1920, the 
dividend paid was 4 p.ct. 


Lewes Gas Company.—lIt was reported at the half-yearly meeting 
of the Company tbat the profit on revenue account was £1884 ; and 
dividends were declared for the six months at the rate of 33 p.ct. on 
the original capital stock and 2§ p.ct. upon the additional capital 
stock. The Chairman (Mr. Edward Monk) remarked that the report 
would no doubt be gratifying to the shareholders. They had, in 
spite of a conditions, not only maintained the output, but had 
increased it. 


Liverpool Gas Prices Further Reduced.—Notice has been given by 
the Liverpool Gas Company that after the March quarter meter read- 
ings the price of gas will be further reduced to 10'4d. per therm (equal 
to 4s. 1°44. per 1000 c.ft.) to ordinary consumers. The discount to be 
allowed to consumers through prepayment meters will be so increased 
as to permit a net charge of 11°od. per therm, to take effect upon col- 
lections made after March 31. Discounts varying from 2} to 10 p.ct., 
according to quantity, are to be allowed in respect of large consump- 
tions of gas (1 million c.ft. and upwards per quarter) in single premises, 
provided accounts are paid within a month. 


Reduction in Price at Manchester.—The Manchester Gas Com- 
mittee have adopted a recommendation that the price of gas should be 
reduced by 4d. per 1000 c.ft., and that the classification of consump- 
tion for the purposes of the scale should berevised, The revision will 
mean a concession of more favourable terms to those consumers using 
gas for manufacturing purposes who have not already had the benefit 
of the prices applicable at present to power consumption. Therevised 
scale of charges, subject to the approval of the City Council, will take 
effect as from the reading of the meters for the current (March) quarter, 
and will apply to all consumers within the Manchester and Stretford 
areas of supply. 


Bexhill Water and Gas Company.—It was reported at the half- 
yearly meeting of the Company that the difficulties in the working of 
the gas side of the undertaking, on account of the coal strike, con- 
tinued during the early part of the half year, and had prejudicially 
affected the otherwise improved result. The accounts showed a bal- 
ance at credit of profit and loss account available for dividend of 
£4870. The Directors recommended that a dividend be declared for 
the six months ended Dec. 31, at the rate of 2 p.ct. ae annum on the 
capital authorized by the Acts of 1885 and 1892, at the rate of {1 8s. 
p.ct. per annum on the capital authorized by the Act of 1896, Order of 
1901, and Act of 1904, and at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum on the prefer- 
ence share capital, less income-tax. This, with provision for income- 
tax, would leave £3105 to be carried forward to the next account. 

Wrexham Gas Company.—The annual meeting of the Company 
was held last week—Mr. Charles Murless (Deputy-Chairman) presid- 
ing, in the absence for the first time in 38 years of the Chairman (Mr. 
J. Oswell Bury) through illness. In moving the adoption of the 
report, the Chairman said that receipts from the sale of gas had in- 
creased by £6777 as compared with the previous year, owing to 
increased consumption and price. The total receipts for the year were 
£57,029, as compared with £56,117 in 1920. The expenditure out of 
revenue was £47,198, as against £46,608. Coal cost less than in the 
previous year, owing to the introduction of new plant and more 
economical working. The Directors have again transferred the sum 
of £1070 to the credit of the renewal fund, which now amounts to 
£4888, and is available for carrying out renewals to plant and machi- 
nery. - The balance of revenue account carried to profit and loss 
account for the past year was £9830, making, with the net balance 
brought forward, &c., a total of £13,893. The Directors recom- 
mended the payment of a dividend for the half year ended Dec. 31 at 
the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum. They were proud of the fact that, 
through the whole period of the coal dispute, the Company were able 
to maintain a thoroughly satisfactory gas supply, both as regarded 
quantity and quality. He wished, on behalf of the Directors, to place 
on record an expression of their warm appreciation of the continued 
excellent services rendered by the Engineer and Manager (Mr. Owen 
Evans), the Secretary (Mr. J. C. Williams), the Distribution Superin- 
tendent (Mr. T. H. Balsom), and the whole of the staff and employees. 





The Bombay Gas Company announce a final dividend at the rate 
of 4 p.ct. (less tax), making a dividend of 8 p.ct. for 1921 (the same as 
for 1920). 

Arrangements are being made to re-start the Lilleshall Coal Dis- 
tillation Company's coking and bye-product plant this week. The 
works have been closed-down since February of last year. 

Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky, the Halifax Corporation Gas Engineer, 
lectured before the Halifax Rotary Club last week, on the “ History 
of Artificial Lighting.’ Mr. W. Drake, of Messrs. Drakes, Ltd., in 
moving a vote of thanks to the lecturer, said the ordinary layman could 
Dot appreciate fully the difficulties of gas undertakings in recent years. 
Alderman J. H. Waddington (Chairman of the Halifax Gas Committee), 
in seconding, paid high tribute to the firm of Messrs. Drakes, Ltd., 
and to the success of the new plant they had provided at the Halifax 
Gas-Works during the past two years. The plant was an installation 
of vertical retorts second to none, and had already far exceeded the 
expectations of either the firm or the Committee in the development of 
heat units and in fuel economy. It was completed during the great 
Coal stoppage, and in getting into operation so opportunely had saved 
the situation for Halifax people. It was strange, said Alderman 
Waddington, that there were still people who looked on gas as a dying 


— whereas there was a greater future before it than its great 
Past, 
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Storage at Padiham.—The Gas Committee having considered the 
present was not an opportune time for the purchase of an additional | 
bolder, there were some pointed questions asked the Chairman a the 
Two months ago, it 
was stated, the need for another holder was said to be imperative; and 
there had been times when they were within half-an-hour of exhaus- 


last meeting of the Padiham District Council. 


tion. 


The gas consumption was also increasing. 


The Chairman of 


the Gas Committee replied that the need was as acute asever ; but cir- 
cumstances had arisen which had induced the Committee to try to carry 


out another plan. Other expenditure demanded immediate attention. 
There had been great trouble during the winter with the stoppage “ 
Wit 


pipes and other things; and these had to be attended to first. 
better supervision by the new works foreman, they would be able to 
carry through another winter, and in this way save money by putting | 


up a holder much cheaper. 


Wellington (N.Z.) Gas Company, Ltd.—In submitting to the share- 
holders the statement of accounts for the year 1921, the Directors of 
the Company said that during the early months of the year it was 
necessary to purchase coal at a very high price, in order to maintain 
the gas supply. At an extraordinary general meeting of shareholders, 
held last June, authority was given to issue £350,000 of mortgage de- 
benture stock. The whole of the materials required for the Glover- 
West vertical retort installation had been shipped ; and the erection of 
the plant was well advanced. After payment of the interim dividend 
| of 34 p.ct. on the ordinary shares, and the year’s dividend on the pre- 

ference shares, and after providing £11,448 for depreciation on plant, 
buildings, and machinery, the profit and loss balance amounted to 
£22.435, which was appropriated to the payment of a further dividend 
of 44 p.ct. (making 8 p.ct. for the year), absorbing £10,610, and leav- 
| ing £11,825 to be carried forward. 


























STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


Tue Stock Exchange has had quite a good 
week. There was a great increase of activity, 
and the gilt-edged division were conspicuously 
strong. : 

Business in the Gas Market was brisk and 
animated, though an increased number of 
undertakings remained untouched, probably 
Owing to there being no sellers. 
tone of the market which has now ruled for_ 
many weeks was confirmed and extended ; acon- 
siderable number of quotations being advanced. 
In the London Companies, Gas Light threestocks 
and the debenture gained from 1 to 4, South 
Metropolitan 1, and both Commercials 3. In 
the Suburban and Provincial group, Brighton 
and Hove original rose 9, Lea Bridge 2}, the 
three Sheffields 1, South Suburban 2, and Tot- 
tenham “B” 1. In the Continental list, Imperial 
was in good demand and rose 1o in view of im- 
proved prospects, and European was } higher. 
Among the undertakings in the remoter world, 
Bombay advanced }, and Monte Video 1. 
Primitivas were fairly strong. 

Bargains done for cash daring the week were 
as follows: On Monday, Bombay 3{, Com- 
mercial 4 p.ct. 814, 824, European 8{, Gas 
Light ordinary 79, 79}. 79%. 79 80, ditto maxi- 
mum 58%, 59, ditto deventure 72}, 73, Imperial 
Continental 148, 1484, 149}, 150, Malta and 
Mediterranean 45s., 508., Primitiva preference 
52s. 6d., 558, 56s. 34., San Paulo 63, South 
Metropolitan 85, 85}, 86, ditto 64 p.ct. deben- 
ture 102, Tottenham “ B” 85, 87, Cape Town 
5 p.ct. debenture 65, 66, Liverpool 7 p.ct. 
preference 103, ditto £30 paid 33, 334, Rich- 
mond 5 p.ct. 72, 724. On Tuesday, Alliance 
and Dublin 613, Brighton and Hove original 
150, 156, Commercial 34 p.ct. 82, European 
8%, Gas Light ordinary 79, 79}. 794, 798, 792, 
80, ditto maximum 593, ditto preterence 734, 
74, 74%, Ilford “A” and “C” rrz, ditto “B” 
964, Imperial Continental 1494, 150, 1508, 1504, 
Malta and Mediterranean 43s. 9d., Monte Video 
604, 614, Oriental 85, 854, Primitiva preference 
538. 9d., 54S., 56s. 3d., South Metropolitan 
854, 854, 86, ditto preference 96}, Tottenham 
““B” 87, Malta and Mediterranean first prefer- 
ence 48s. od., 50s., Richmond 5 p.ct. 73. Oa 
Wednesday, Alliance and Dublin 61, 613, 614, 
Brighton and Hove ordinary 106, Commercial 
34 p.ct. 82, Gas Light ordinary 794, 794, 798, 
79%. 79%, ditto preference 75, ditto debenture 
57, Iltord “A” and “C” rro, ditto “B” 96, 
Imperial Continental 150, 1504, 151, Liverpool 
78}, Oriental 844, 85, South Metropolitan 85, 
854, ditto debenture 574, 58, South Suburban 
92, Wandsworth Wimbledon 65, Liverpool 
7 p.ct. preference 103, 1034, 103$, 1044, Rich- 
mond 5 p.ct. 73, Barnet “A” 110, ditto “B” 
1024, ditto ““C” r1o, ditto “D” 72. On 
Thucsday, Commercial 34 p.ct. 823, European 
9t. Gas Light ordinary 79, 794, 79%, 80, 804, 
8.4, ditto maximum 59, 594, 69, ditto prefer- 
ence 77, ditto debenture 563, 56%, Imperial 
Continental 155, 1554, 156, 157, 1574, 158, 1584, 
159, 160, Primutiva preference 53s. 9d., South 
Metropolitan 854, 86, 86}, 864, ditto 64 p.ct. 
debenture 1024, Wandsworth Wimbledon 66, 
Liverpool 7 p.ct. preference 1034, 104}, ditto 
£30 paid 34, Uxbridge and Wycombe 644, 65, 
Colombo 8. On Friday, Alliance and Dublin 
624, Bombay 3%, Gas Light ordinary 79}, 80, 
804, 808, 804, ditto preference 75, 76, 77, ditto 
debenture 57, 57}, 574, 59, Imperial Conti- 
mental 157, 1573, 158, 159, 159%, 160, Lea 
Bridge 84, 85, Primitiva 15s. 6d.. ditto prefer- 
ence 53s. 9d., South Metropolitan 85?, 86, 864, 
87, Bournemouth 7 p.ct. debenture 106, Totten- 
ham 6 p.ct. debenture 98, 98}, Danish 4 p.ct. 
debenture 524, 53. 

In the Money Market, the week started with 
a good demand ; but the pressure soon relaxed, 
and, after three days of ease, closed firm. The 
Bank rate is 44 p.ct., as fixed on Feb, 16. 





The strong. 








ANTE-WAR PRIGES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEE'S BARGAING. 





















<3 i 4 Rowest 
‘ Whee ss 8 is es Present and 
-tsee, |Sbare, ex- 83a > NAMB, A id P - Highest 
Dividend. |S e| 6 July so, ties. Prines of 
att Bargai 
‘gains, 
p.6 
182,049 | Stk. Mch. 15 « 4% Aldershot 4 pe Pret. . woe 50—55 a 
,$51,868 os Oct. 13 24 i3i%% | Alliance & Dublin Ord. 59—64 60—65 61—62} 
$74,000 | ,, Jan. 12 s 4% Do, 4 pe. Deb, 78—79 55—60 
280,000 5 | Nov. 30 7% 4/- | Bombay, Ltd. . . . 5i—64 38—4t 3 
100,000 3 | Feb. 23 16 74% Bourne- — ag eee 9—10 oe 
sero] ro) | 2 | 2m | moma BOS | eth | Sh—g 
11§,000 ° oo 4 ref, p.s. 1384—14 
162,065 | — Dec. 30 _ 4 and Water 4 Dao. eb, eee 65—70 
992,045 | Stk. Feb. 9 14 56/- | Brentford ii e 261—266 87—92 
734,920 ‘se i I 5s/- Do BNew . ./| 204—209 87—92 
55,000 se es 5 3% Do. 5 p.@. Pref. . 109—111 80—85 
221,400 oe Dec. 15 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb, . 9I—93 68—72 a 
214,775 re Mch. 15 II 113% | Brighton & Ilove Orig. . | 208—arg 154—I159 150—15§7 
244,200 sa ® | 8$% 0. A Ord, Stk. | 154—159 105—110 116 
1,287,500 | Stk. Jaly 28 5 5% | Bristol s p.c. max... . mers nal 
$30,000 20 Mch. 15 1a} 10 ae  s «4. «3 §-45 27—29 
120,000 | Stk. Dec, 30 4 4 Do. 4 p.6. Deb. Stk, 68 —72 
245,772 ot be 4 4% | Buenos Aires 4 p.e. Deb, 85—8y 52—57 
100,000 10 | May ay =~ 6% | Cape Town & Dis., btd, 1$—24 6—7 
£00,000 ro | Oct. a8 — “ae » 43 9.0. Pret, . 4-6 44—53 
100,000 | Stk. | Dec. 30 ah i 4 Do. 4¢ p.¢.Deb. Stk, yo—~-75 55—61 
159,150 re Feb. 26 5 $% | Chester 5 p.c. Ord... . 108—t10 eve 
(,§1§,280 os Mch. 15 | $/9/4| 42/8 | Commercial ¢ p.e. Stk. | 106—108 81—86 814—82} 
$60,000 | ,, ” 5 38/4 Do, $k Pt. do, | r1os—r05 81—86 82—82} 
475,000 | 5, = $ 3 Do. 3 p.. Deb, Stk. | 69$—713 53—58 as 
$00,000 ” Dec. 15 4 — Continental Union Ltd. 76—79 18 —20 
200,000 - 29 g _ Do, y p.e. Pref,| 115—zx18 33—38 
$1,600] ,, Feb. 23 | 15 15% | Croydon A ro pw... . aes 185—195 
278,400 | — * 12 12% | Croydon B and C y p.e. ues 145—155 
492,270 | Stk. _ 6 44% | Derby Con. Stk, . . 12§—125 is 
$5,000] ,, - 4 4% De. Deb. Btk. . | 102—r104 ase ss 
1,002,180 10 Jan. 26 10 s/o | Buropean, Atd.. . . 125-8 9—9t 83—ot 
:6,298,975 | Stk. | Feb. 23 |s¢/17/4) 46/8 | Ga, | 4 Pe Ord... . 98—102 79 ~81 79—80} 
2,600,000 | 4, “ st | 35/- Light | St P-e. max. . 76—79 58—6r 58f—60 
4,062,285 | *” 4 4% | ana }4 P@ Con. Pref.| 96—99 74—78 724-77 
4,674,850 | Dec. 15 $ 3% | Coke | 3 Pet: Con. Deb.| 72k—743 55— 60 563—59 
= ” Dec. tr | 10 10% 10 p.¢. Bonds. . id * nie 
2,500 os Sept. 14 5 32% | Hastings & St. B. 5 p.c. = ny ‘s 
258,740) » Mch. 15 sh | 2 g * $i p.c.| Sy—8o 45—55 pat 
000 io | May 1a | 12 5 Hongkong & China, btd,| 164—16) 54 —64 ee 
86,600 | Stk. Mch. 15 9 % | Hornsey 7 p.e. . . too 100—105 jak 
1§1,000 ” ” 7 72% Ilford Aand CC... ISI—154 110—120 t10—111 
65,780) * 6 52% Do B.. . « « | IIS—z18 96—101 96—964 
65,500 | Dec. 30 4 4% Do. 4 p.e. Deb, . . 92—94 60—65 * 
1,976,000 | 3, Oct. 28 9 i Imperial! Continental . | 1§0—160 1§7—162 148—160 
404,800 | ., Feb. 9 $ 3 Do, 3} p.e. Deb. Red. 4—86 67—72 
235,242 | « Mch. 15 6 64% | hea Bridge Ord. g p.e.. | 219—181 80—85 84—85 
1,498,905 | 4, | Peb 26 | 10 | 97/6] Liverpool s p.e. es a em 5 i; ’ 
$06,083 | ., Tane 26 4 4% De, 4 p.¢. Pr. Deb. Stk. eb tea eos 
165,736 | 4, Feb. 23 | 7/5/6) 6% | Maidstone 5 p.e. . . & 53-55 oe 
63,480 | ,, Dec. 30 _ 3% . p.c. Deb, , Pon 43-46 eee 
75,000 5 June tr & $ = & editerranean 4a—at 2—ah 43/9—50/- 
450,000 | 100/| Oct. 3 4h | 48% Melboarne} 44 p.e. Deb. 99—101 93 —100 om 
$41,920 | Stk. | Nov. 30 4 4% | Monte Video, Até. . .| 11$—12 58 —63 604—614 
1,875,892 = Feb. 23 4 4 ra Newcastle & Gatsh’dCon. 98 9d 71-73 eee 
529,795 | »» Dec. 30 $ 3 Do. st p.e, Deb. 62—8s5 65— 65} 
15,000 to | Aug. 26 — 7/6 | North Middlesex ro p.c. ont 12g—138 - 
55,940 10 | Mch. 15 |7/14/o} 10/14 asl ‘ 7 p.c. 14—15 8% - 98 oto 
300,000 | Stk, | Dec. 15 | 8 8% | Oriental, kta. . .. | 117—z02 84—87 844—854 
60,000 « — t0 — | Ottoman, Bté. . . . vi—72 a—3 ove 
188,120 | Stk. | Dec. 30 _ 6 Plym'th & Stoneb’se 5 p.c. we 69—71 ° 
60,000 go | Mch. 15 | 1g | 62/6 | Portsea Island, B . . | ra8—rzgx 87—g90 oe 
100,000 50 ia 14 57/6 Do, » «| r18—zar 78 - 83 oe 
249,980 5 _ a — | PrimitiveaOrd. . . . = $—1 15/6 
499.960 5 — S > Do. § p.@. Pref. . ais 2§—2$ 52 /6—56/3 
$31, too | Dec. 1 4 4 Do. 4 pe. Deb, . 9tI—9s 70~75 ous 
600,000 | Stk. — 26 4 4% . “«e Ig1r one 52—57 on 
$46,198 “a ic. §0 4 4% | River Plate 4 p.e; Deb. 85—8y 2—57 o* 
150,000 to | Mch. 30 6 6/- San Paulo { p.e. Pref, | 10og—rz 5i —62* 63 
125,000 a Jan. 3 5 5% 5 pe. Deb.| 47—49 30—39 oe 
195,000 | Stk. Mch, 15 10 sy Shefiel€@A . .. 225—024 7387, pan 
209,984 | 1, ® 10 5 Do B . . « «| 889—224 75—77 eos 
$23,500 ,, ’ 10 sy Do. . © + © | @80—292 75-77 soe 
1§$,201 | Stk. Sept 15 4 Shrewsbury 5 p.e: . . eee one we 
90, 10 | Oct. 28 9 i | | South African . . . | r10h—z7} 7-9 o 
®,609,895 | Stk. | Feb. 9 | s/g/o| 5% | South Met. Ord.. . . | r11—r79 85 -87 85- 87 
$30,000 ¥ Jan. 12 _ 5 ~~ Red. a. ° * , v6 2 : 
,595, ” ” $ e p-¢. jee 7a 74 ee 578—5 
224,820 is Feb. 23 i 83% South Shields Con, Stk. 157—159 104 —106 nia 
087,795 | * 6 54% | Sth Suburb’n Ord. 5 p.e, | 114—116 89 —04 92 
$68,837 | ,, Dec. 30 5 4 Do. § p.e. Deb, Stk, | 116—118 78 - 83 ee 
647,740 s Nov. 16 5 4% | Southampton Ord. . . 99—t02 o1— 64 ose 
121,375 Dec. 30 4 1% De. ¢ p.e. Deb, Stk, pons 60--62 ove 
120,000 oe Feb 23 on r% - Tottenham A-§5 pe « 195—138 88 —93 aes 
y8a,275 | ., * & 38% Distriet Bs} pe. | IIS—IIP7 82- 87 85—87 
183,255 a6 Dec. 15 4 4% . 4-p.e. Deb, 8y—89 68 - 72 ose 
182,3' 10 Dee. g0 5 — Tuscan, Btd. sy comp 5-6 1-4 oan 
149,900 10 July 5 % Do. § pe. Deb. Red, of 44-50 
296,476 | Stk. | Mch. r5 5 sh Tynemouth 5 p.c. max. | 108)—r109 68 70 
Wandsworth, Wimble- 
don, and Epsom— 
$0,000 oo Mch, 15 | 66/3 Wandsworth A 5 p.e, 191—156 82—84 on 
255,636 ,, - 51/3 Do. B 3h py. 129—134 66—69 ee 
108,075 | ,, mm — | 46/4 Do, Bcc valle sabe 63—06 ae 
140,865 2 o — | 46/4 New Ordinary . . . sie 63—66 = 
$52,000 o ” H 45/- Wimbiedon 5 p.s.. . 11y—122 63—66 65—66 
98,000 * nf 50/- Epsom 3 po... . 1a1—126 63—66 ove 
88,416 . Dec. $0 8 3% $3 p.e. Deb, Stk. .. 66 —60 50—5$ oe 
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Council have received a letter from the Board 







per 1000 c.ft. 


Following an agitation on the part of the local authority for a re- 
duction in the price of gas, the Abergele and Pensarn Urban District 


they had issued an Order reducing the charge from 8s. 6d. to 8s 4d. 
The Council were not satisfied that this reduction was 
adequate, and resolved to ask the Company to make a further volun- 


Trade. 
of Trade stating that 


tary reduction in order to avoid another application to the Board of 
It was decided also to issue to householders details of the 
cost of an electricity supply in connection with the new North Wales 
scheme, and to invite their views upon it. 
Couacil that he calculated the cost ot electricity for lighting purposes 
would be about a quarier the present price of gas. 








The Surveyor told the 




















be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 





9d. per Line—minimam, 4s. 6d, 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


ONDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS ; Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 


Telegrams: ‘*GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


NOTICES TO ‘CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” musi be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good jatth. 

COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O'CLOCK NOON 
ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day's issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 


TERMS OF 





ONE YEAR, HALP-YEAR, QUARTER, 
United | Advance Rate: 35/- ee 18/- ee 10/- 
Kingdom } Credit Rate : 40/- oe 2t/- ee 11/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 3 
Payable in Advance } 40/ Ks; 22/6 “* 12/6 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ Journats '’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers' Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, Fleer Srreezr, 


Telephone: 





SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


Lonpon, E.C, 4. 


Holborn 6857, 












OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 






GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
PALMERSTON HovseE, 
Oup ‘Broan STREET, ‘Lonpon, E. C.2. 


‘TOLCAN IC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Stree-, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.”’ 


" BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 














ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON, 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 






RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
ARCADIAN GARDENS, Woop GREEN, Lonpon, N. 22, 
Telegrams: “ Bripucimat, Wood, London.”’ 
*Phone: dee Green 608. 


















MOORE'S 
GAS GENERATOR SYNDICATE, LTD. 






COMBINED, AND SELF CONTAINED 
WATER AND COAL GAS PLANT. 






CAPACITY, 100,000 c.ft. to 1,000,000 c.ft. per day. 






1, Upper Wosvurn Prace, Lonpon, W.C.1. 
Telegrams & Cables: 
Telephone: 





**MoreGasyn Lonpon,”’ 
Museum, 7493. 










J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
“Brappock,OLpHAM,” and “MErTriquE, Lams, Lonpon.”’ 





HIGH-PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION. 
OMPLETE Tables for Flow of Gas in 


Mains, at all Pressures from 4 inch to 100 lbs. 
Many other useful PRESSURE TABLES. 


See “‘ DISTRIBUTION BY STEEL” (Woodall and 
Parkinson), Seconp Epition 15s. 9d., Post Free, BENN 
Bros., Ltp., 8, Bouverie Street, Lonpon, E.C.4. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SILvertown. 
Telegrams—‘t Hyprocutoric, Fen, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—1588 AvENUE (8 lines). 





TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 


Song MAanvuracTurses oF 


ee Patent Gasification Plant. 
MILLGATH, NEWARK-ON-TRENT, 


Lonpon OFFIcE : 47, Vicrorta STREET, WESTMINSTER 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 2, 
Teleg ams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 243 Holborn, 
Aud 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newesstle-on-Tyne 












SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 









THE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 


See Illustrated Advertisement, March 1, p. 535, 














TAR WANTED. 


BEFORE entering into any arrange- 
MENT for the DISPOSAL of your Production 
will be to your interest to communicate with 
BROWNHILLS CHEMICAL WORKS CO., 

near WALSALL. 











WE are Buyers “4 Crude Gas- Works 
COAL TAR. If you have any for DISPOSAL, 
kindly communicate with 
CONSTABLE, HART, AND CO., LTD., 
TAR MACADAM MANUFACTURERS, 
MATLOCK, 








EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshil!l Road, Coventry. 

Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘Gasmrrer,”’ 
and at 7/9, Grosvenor Street, C.onM., MancHEsTER. 
Telephone: 3214 City. Telegrams: “ GasmerTeR,”’ 

and 46 & 47, Auckland ey Lonpoy, §.E. 11. 


TNVINCIBLE —- OINTIN G MASTIC 


for Gas Joints. ‘‘ Vulcan’’ Jointing Mastic 
for Sectional Tank Joints. } to 8 cwt. Casks, &. 
Frok. House & Co., 68, FALKNER St., LivERPoon. 


J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 


Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester, 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbo!ic Acid, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, &c. 


NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS REGISTERED. 

Advice and Handbook free. 85 years’ references. 
Gas Patentsa Speciality. Kine’s Patent AGENcy, Ltd. 
(Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., British and U.S. Regd. 
Patent Agent), 1464, QUEEN Victorta Street, LONDON, 














iO, 4, 











OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, Sr. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, B.C.8. 
Phone: Minories 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


33, Sr. Mary ar Hii, Lonpon, E.C.8. 
Phone: Minories 1484. 


“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER 


Tius for Saie to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, Sr. Mary at Hitx, Lonpon, E.C.8. 
Phone: Minories 1484. 
ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants, 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 
Josepn Taytor (Saturators), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Boiron. 
Telegrams—‘‘ peamaneaneman Botton.”’ Teegnenet 848 


RITISH LUX. 
AN EXCELLENT PURIFYING MATERIAL 
Features :— 
(a) Porosity equal to Best Bog Ore. 
(b) Contains Ferric Hydrate in an active state, thus 
resembling ‘* Lux.’ 


(c) Prepared in good mechanical condition ready for 
Purifiers. 


Prices and Terms on Application to H. C. Farruse & 
Co , Lrp., Fakir. 


























ORRESPONDENCE TUITION i in GAS 
ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 
Exams. (Preliminary and Final). Successful Results. 
Low Fees. 
PENNINGTONS ENGINEERING TuTORS, 254, Oxford Road, 
MANCHESTER. 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION | 
OF TECHNICAL GAS OFFICIALS. 






Head Office :—Temple Courts, 
55, Temple Row, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Full particulars for membership, &o., can be obtained 
from the General Secretary. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 


HEN Filling Vacancies, snttine 

REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION. 








COUNTY BOROUGH OF BURNLEY. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee of the Burnley 
Corporation invite Applications for the Position 
of SHOWROOM MANAGER and INTERNAL FIT- 
TINGS INSPECTOR. Salary £250 per annum, 
Further information as to Duties may be obtained 
frum the undersigned, to whom Applications should be 
sent not later than Tuesday, the 18th of April, 1922, 
Jno. P. LEATHER, 
Gas Hagineer. 





Gas-Works, Burnley, | 
March 28, 1922, 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd, 
ELLAND, Gas Engineers and Contractors for 
CARBONIZING PLANTS on Horizontal or Vertical 
Principles, and Stoking Machinery. HANDLING 
INSTALLATIONS, including Coal Breaking, Elevat- 





~ — Muat be sold—a bargain. 
Engineer 






OR cheap, Two Horizontal 
B ate Shores 1. 12 in. by 22 in. Stroke, 
utomatic E m Valve ar, by Benson, Notting- 


STEzn, , COBDEN Works, NorrincHam, 





ing, Conveying Plants and Coke Screening, Storing and 
Telpherage Plants, PURIFICATION.—All Branch 


-BOILERS— All Sizes, Vertical, 





of Wetand Dry Purification. STORAGE.—Gasholders, 
and all forms of Gas Apparatus, Wire: ‘‘ DEMpsTER, 
Ex.anp.” ’*Phones: Bxiianp 261, 262, 263, 


XTENSIONS and Renewals. Ask 
uote before ordering GAS APPARATUS, 
OVEN PLANT UCTURAL STEEL- 
WORK. Competitive prices, First Class Workmanship. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Fratn Biaxetey, Sons, & Co., Ltp., 
NTON, YORKSHIRE, 


















ANTED, at a London Gas- Works, 

a First- Class DRAUGHTSMAN for Temporary 
Engagement (Six Months minimum period). Appli- 
cants to have a thorough general knowledge of Gas- 


See Loco-type, Cornish, Portable, and Other Types of 
ers, 


aax| We box, 8 Second-Hand Purify- 
ot. 


Court, FLEET Street, E.C. 4. 


qAtez, S Gaspqman Bowser & Crank Co., LtD., 





ING BOX, about 24 ft. square. London Dis- 


Particulars to No. 7155, “*Gas Journan,”’ 11, Boi 





&e., vn Large ‘Quantities, and Invite Inquiries from 
Companies who are pulling out Retorts, &. 


Ww.c. 1, 


ANTED—Old Fire Brick, &c., in 


and outside of London. We require Old 
BRICK, CONCRETE, STONE, CLINKER, 


Lewis Morcan 


Ltd., 20, Hic Housorn, 
Phone, Holborn’ 915. 













Works Practice and particularly of Coal and Coke 
Elevating and Conveying Plant. Age not to exceed 38. 
y, by letter, with full Particulars of Training and 
Experience, and Salary — to No. 7158, “Gas 
JournaL,” 11, Bout Court, BET STREET, B.C. 4. 











APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 














ONSULTING Gas Engineer with 
Wide Experience, making monthly visits to the 
dlands and North of England and South of tland, 
has Time to vor in an ADVISORY CAPACITY, to 
any Gas Undertakin 
Address, No. 713° c Gas JournaL,” 11, Bout Court, 
Fuset Street, B. 0.4. 





XPERT Gas Engineer. Thirty Years’ 
Experience in Alterations to Plant and ADVIS- 

GAS COMPANIBS IN OBTAINING BEST 

RESULTS. Overhead Charges most reasonable. 

Addrees No. 7124, ‘Gas Jounnat,”’ 11, Borr Court, 

FLeet Street, E, 6.4. 


















UNIOR ENGINEER, seeking change, 
desires Positi‘n as ASSIS TANT or WORKS 
ANAGER. Experienced in handling men, large and 
small works, Horizontal, Vertical, or Inclined Retorts, 
Water Gas, Sulphate of Ammonia, usual Works Tests. 
Age 29. Good Reference 
Address No. 7157, ‘ ‘Gas “Journat,” 11, Bott Court, 
Prueet Street, E.C. 4 


GENCY.—Young Man, with Good 
Connection, desires one or two AGENCIES for 
cotland from reliable Firms of Gas Apparatus Msnu- 
facturers. Good knowledge Manufacture and Distri- 
bution Plant. 
Address No. 7156, *‘Gas JouRNAL,” 11, Bout Cours, 
Fureet Street, B.C.4, 





PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED 





IRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, & CO., 
Ltd., Church Fenton, Leeds, have the following 
lant to offer: 

BEDS of 6’s and 8's 22 by 15 O 6 in. Pipes. 
before removal. Could refix or Tender including 
Retorts and Set 

GASHOLDBRS — 300, ,000, 172 SS e... _ 50,000. 
80,000, 20, _ and Two 5000 o 

oe HOLMES” & ‘« KIRKHAM” WASHER. SSRUB 
BERS, 10 in., 12 in., and 14 in. Connections. 

“LIVESEY” WASHERS, 13in. & 8 in. Connections. 

CONDENS®HRS. Annular Set of 8 with 20 in. Con- 
nections, new inner tubes, ready for delivery. 
Water Tube Condenser 20,000 per hour, 15 in. 
Connections. 

CONDENSERS. Sets of 4 Annular, 8 in. & 12 in, 
Connections. Sets of 6 in. & Jin. Vertical Pipe. 

EXHAUSTERS and ENGINES. Waller's & Donkin's 
from 50,000 to 2000 ar r hour, Steam, Gas, 
and Belt driven, over 

TOWER SCKUBBBRBS, 6 ft. by on., 4 ft. 6in., by 
86 {t., 4 ft. by 20 ft., 3 ft. by 13 ft 

PURIFIBRS. Sets of 6 ft. i» 8 ft, 1a ft., and 25 ft. 
square, delivered and erected. 

STATION METERS and GOVERNORS. 40,000 to 

per hour, complete. 

Every Requisite for Gas-Works supplied. Weunder- 
i ~ ga and Erection Complete and solicit 

nquir 

DISMANTLING SPECIALISTS. Surplus and obso 
lete Plant purchased. Best prices paid. 
Removal by expert staff. 

Frats Buaxg,er, Sons, & Co., Lrp., 

OuvurcH Fenton, via Lexrps 


Cheap 









AILWAY Tank Wagons for Dis- 
s Hani for tn Tafiarnmable Liquids, alse Actis. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 





BATLEY CORPORATION. 
(Gas DrParTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee are uae to 
receive TENDERS for the Supp 1560 Tons 
of SCREENED GAS COAL, pueionil ly NUTS or 
COBBLUES (washed or dry), of a good clean quality, to 
be Delivered over the Three Months—i.e., 18 weeks— 
saat May 1, 1922, at the rate of 120 Tons per 
ee 
A copy of the Specification and General Conditions 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 
Tenders, ssed to the Chairman of the 
G:s Committee and endorsed ‘‘ Tenders for Gas Coal,” 
wae ba Delivered not later than Wednesday, April 19, 


The Contractor or Contractors will be required to 
enter into a Contract, with approved sureties, for the 
due performance of the Contract. 
The Corporation do rot bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 
. H. Duxsury, 

Engineer and Manager, 





WILLIAM PERCH, LTD., 


CARDIFF, 
Colliery Proprietors, Coke Manufacturers, 
GAS COAL SPECIALISTS. 


Telegrams: Telephones: Nat. No. 2543 
‘*PERcH, CaRDIFF,”’ (Private Branch Exchange), 





TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


LIMITED 
BRETTEL’'S ESTATE, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tey, and Bricks for Regenerative and 
‘urnace Work. 
SHIPMENTS PRoMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


Lonpon Orrice: E. C. Brown & Co., 


LEADENHALL Cuamegnrs, 4, 8T. Mary Axe, E.C. 


CAST IRON 
PIPES 


GAS, WATER, & STEAM 


ljin. to 12in. BORE. 


THOS. ALLAN & SONS, LTD., 


Bonlea Foundry, 


THORNABY-ON-TEES. 
Telegrams: “BONLEA, THORNABY-ON- 














BROTEERTON & Co., Lrp., Lumps, 


THOS. DUXBURY & Co. 
16, Deansgate, Manchester. 
Specialists in Gas Coal and Cannel. 


COKE MERCHANTS. 


Telephone : 


Telegrams : 
‘Darwinian, Manchester.” 8268 and 8269 City. 





CARBURINES BENZOL 


cyte) ae 


ALSO 
THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 
For Prices, &c., apply to 

The GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., Ltd. 

ALEXANDRA HOUSE, QUEEN SQUARD, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 

Telephones: Museum 7400, 7401, 7402, 7408, 7404. 

Telegraphic Address: '‘Carburine, London.” 


JOHN HALL®£°- STOURBRIDGE 


LIMITED, 
STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 
GAS RETORTS, 


And every description of Fire-Clay Goods 


RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED 
FOR SHIPMENT. 

















‘BUFFALO’ INJECTOR 
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ti 
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Class A lifts 24 ft. 
Class B lifts 12 ft. 










BEND FOR 
—~ aan, 

























Telegrams 
sprecmperature GREEN & |& BOULDING, 
' vs 
Tel. No. 1083 1620, Dalston ‘Lane, 
| Dalston. LONDON, E. 8. 














MOST MODERN “‘ DISH END” TYPE. 


WITH CORRUGATED SECTIONS. 


Ft.in. Ft.in. Shop No, 
One 30 0x9 3 x 150 56764. 
Eight 30 uv x 9 3 x 160 5749/53 & 5924/6. 
Three 30 0 x 8 6 x 120 6017/8 & 6026. 
One eee BOE GE 
Two 30 0x 8 3 x 120 6016 & 6025. 
Four 30 0 x 8 8 x 100 5812/5 & 5676. 
Two 30 0x7 6 x 180 5966/7. 
One 2 0x7 6 x 130 5673. 
Four 28 0x 7 6 x 120 5665/8. 
Five 28 0 x 7 3 x 160 5612/4, 5675 & 5580. 


All the above Boilers are built from 
‘* Siemens Martin” Acid Steel. 
REPAIRS TO ALL TYPES OF BOILERS 
BY FIRST-OLASS MEN. 
(Wolver- Ld. 


John Thompson ,“sv<"., 


WOLVERHAMPTON, Eng. 
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